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Ways to Conduct Luther League Meetings 
te 
fog 


Information-giving. 
Lecture, film, reading, 
recitals, etc, 


SPECIAL 
USEFULNESS 


LIMITATIONS 


Little opportunity 
for audience to 
participate. 


Systematic presenta- 
tion of knowledge. 


Audience can obtain 
the specific Informa- 
tion it wants on 

particular aspects of 
the subject, 


Information giving 
followed by questions 
for clarification, 


Formality; lack of 
freedom to inter. 
change ideas. 


Can get off the beam; 
personality of speak- 
ers may overshadow 

content: vocal speak- 
er or questioner can 
monopolize program, 


Different points of 

view spotlight issues, 
approaches, angles; 
stimulate analysis. 


Presentation of differ- 
ent points of view, 


Symposium panel or 
ebate 


Practical with only 
a limited number of 
people. 


High degree of group 


panticipelion Pooling of ideas, 


experience, and 
knowledge: arriving 
at group decisions. 
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Discussion 


Investigation of a 
problem cooperatively. 


Requires extra time 
and energy for 
planning. 


Gives first-hand 


Project, field irip, experience. 


exhibits, etc. 


Oi QE 100%, participation by 


Makes individual dis- 
cussion, pooling of 
ideas, possible in large 
groups. Develops 
leadership skill in 
members, 


Contributions are 
not likely to be 
very deep or well 
organized, 


large audiences 
through small clusters 
of participants. 


“Buzz groups" 


Becomes disorganized 
without careful plan- 
ning of material to 

be covered, 


Spontaneous giving of 
opinions and facts by 
experts in response to 
questions. 


Brings knowledge from 
a number of sources 
fo bear on one 
problem. 


Group interview 


his handy checklist should help topic leaders make sure that every Luther League 
ssion is an interesting one. Try the variety suggested above. The chart is re- 
tinted from the May, 1952, issue of Adult Leadership, publication of the Adult 
ducation Association of the U.S., 743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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YOUTH MAKE NEWS 


LL Joins United Christian Youth Movements 


Amidst vigorous applause, the Luther League of America officiall 
became a part of the ecumenical movement among youth in the Unite: 
States when it joined the United Christian Youth Movement, Sept. 1 
This was the first time that the youth auxiliary of the United Luthera1 
Church had so directly participated in inter-denominational activity. 


The UCYM, as it is more com- 
monly termed, is the authorized chan- 
nel of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America for cooperation be- 
tween youth groups. It is under the 
direction of the National Council's 
Division of Christian Education. 


Purpose of the UCYM is to be ‘an 
organized expression of the movement 
of young people and their adult lead- 
ers who are joined together in Jesus 
Christ as divine Lord and Saviour, 
and who are seeking to fulfill their 
mission in Christ by sharing their 
convictions, concerns, and experiences, 
as they face together contemporary 
problems, making their witness 
through prayer, study, and action.” 


Years of negotiation 


The moment when all delegates to 
the UCYM general council meeting 
in Chicago stood and applauded cli- 
maxed years of negotiations between 
UCYM and the Luther League. 

' Before LLA could join UCYM, the 
league’s executive committee insisted, 
UCYM should meet certain standards. 
Among these: 1) That membership 
in UCYM be limited to youth organi- 
zations that recognized Jesus Christ 
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as the Lord and Saviour. 2) That th 


governing body of UCYM be limite: 
to people who officially represente 
member groups. It had been possibl 
for individuals, representing nobod 
but themselves, to be elected to lead 
ership in the ecumenical movement 
These two requirements have becom 
popularly known among church lead 
ers as ‘the evangelical and the repre 
sentative principles.” 


Luther League representatives at th 
Chicago sessions were LLA Mission 
ary Secretary Florence Fray, Christia 
Vocation Secretary Neil Luebke, Evan 
gelism Secretary Helen Habermann 
and Executive Committeeman Ma 
Minnick. Mac served as chairman o 
the LLA group. 


Five commissions 


UCYM conducts its work throug: 
five commissions. They are Christia 
faith, Christian witness, Christian out 
reach, Christian citizenship, and Chris 
tian fellowship. The commission 
roughly correspond to the five LL, 
divisions—Christian vocation, ev 
gelism, missions, social action, rect 
ation. 

Christian faith is “to help you 


fficers of UCYM general council: Chairman Roderick French, Gambler, Ohio; Vice 
hairman Kenneth Henry, Hawkins, Texas; Sec’y Marilyn Ingram, Tallahassee, Fla. 


‘ow in a vital Christian faith and 
fe.’ Christian witness is “to help 
outh make known to others the way 
© Christianity by all they say and 
9." Christian outreach is “to help 
outh know, and accept their responsi- 
‘lity in, the world-wide mission of 
we church.” 

Christian citizenship is “to help 
mith understand community needs 
id, on the basis of Christian convic- 
ons, work to meet these needs 
trough personal influence and group 
ition.” Christian fellowship is “to 
elp youth experience in all their re- 
‘tionships the bond of Christian fel- 
swship which comes from their com- 
on faith.” 


Should we join? 


“The question will undoubtedly 
ow arise,’ LLA Executive Secretary 


Leslie Conrad recently said, “as to 
whether synodical leagues should join 
state youth councils and whether con- 
gregational leagues should join city 
youth councils. In every case, Luther 
League leaders should ask two ques- 
tions: 1) Does the council constitu- 
tion state that groups belonging to it 
accept Jesus Christ as the Lord and 
Saviour? 2) Is the council’s governing 
body made up only of representatives 
of the organizations that are mem- 
bers of the council ? 

“A synodical Luther League will, 
of course,’ he continued, “want to 
obtain official approval of the synod 
of which it is an auxiliary before tt 
joins a council. A congregational 
league should be sure that its own 
church council is in favor of the inter- 
denominational activity before it be- 
gins official participation.” 


Indiana tops missions quota 


For the second straight biennium, 
Indiana LL had met its missionary 
goal in one year, Treasurer Tom Rich- 
ards announced at the synodical con- 
vention, Holy Trinity Church, South 
Bend, Oct. 21-23. In fact, the Puerto 
Nuevo quota had been exceeded in 
the first 10 months. 


Faced with the problem of what 
to use as a project for the remainder 
of the biennium, delegates decided to 
continue contributing to Puerto Rica 
for the remainder of 1954. Contribu- 
tions in 1955 were earmarked for a 
special appeal in the Indiana Synod. 


Treasurer Tom advocated that In- 
diana work toward using the “‘grace’’ 
plan of giving. The idea was presented 
in the form of a resolution and 


adopted. 


Bruce Snyder promoted 


In elections, Bruce Snyder of Ft. 
Wayne was moved up from first vice 
president to president. Other officers 
elected were: First vice president, 
Sally Snyder, Richmond; second vice 
president, George Riddle, Goshen; re- 
cording secretary, Marjorie Neff, Rich- 
mond; corresponding secretary, Fran- 
ces Bagby, Ft. Wayne; treasurer, Tom 
Richard, Ft. Wayne; assistant treas- 
urer, David Hanes, Indianapolis. 

Four new leagues were welcomed 
into the synodical auxiliary. Certifi- 
cates of honor went to 10 leagues. 


N.D. adds delegates 


A constitutional change that will 
double the number of delegates to 
state conventions was approved by the 
North Dakota LL at its convention in 
Glenburn. Each congregational league 
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New North Dakota president is Dale Le 
thers. Convention attendance totaled 12 


was authorized to send four, inste 
of two, official representatives. 
Dale Leathers was elected new pre 
ident in North Dakota. One hundr 
and twenty-five leaguers attended. 


Kansas prepares for merger 


Ten representatives to a merg 
committee were appointed by t 
Kansas LL at its last convention, Can 
Wa-Shun-Ga, Aug. 27-29. The 
young people will work with you 
from the former Nebraska and Mi 
west synods in organizing a new Ce 
tral States synodical LL. 

Arnold Tiemeyer was elected 
serve as Kansas president until tl 
merger could be effected. Way 
Witcher was named vice presider 
Shirley Schiever, secretary; Lily Cop 
land, treasurer. 

The 110 leaguers at the conventic 
received a printed history of ¢ 
Kansas LL that had been compiled, 


ES 


WORKSHOPS? Kc 


diana thrashes problems 


Camp Lutherwald served as “'thrash- 
x floor’ for problems when Indiana 
. leaders met there, Aug. 15-21. In 
2 opening session, Chief Thrasher 
uce Snyder asked leaguers for prob- 
ns that had arisen in congregational 
igues. In the days that followed each 
dblem was analyzed, discussed, and 


ven a possible solution. 


The problems were met by first or- 
nizing a model LL and electing as 
del officers: President, Marjorie 
off; vice president, Nancy Westen- 
rger; secretary, Judi Middleton; and 
asurer, Danny Nugent. 

LLA_ Executive Committeeman 
slen Haberman advised on technical 


problems and the ULC Board of Social 
Mission’s Clifton M. Weihe advised 
on evangelism. Indiana LL President 
Phyllis Beatty discussed state organi- 
zation. Camp Lutherwald Director 
Donald M. Dow handled the practical 
problems. 


“Here’s how” for officers 


Almost 100 officers and advisors 
got a concentrated dose of Luther 
League “know-how” at South Caro- 
lina’s leadership workshop, Camp 
Gravatt, Batesburg, Oct. 8-10. 

Fun and fellowship were presented 
in the form of a model league party 
on Friday evening. This was followed 
by reports on parish education, sta- 
tistics, records, and publications and 
publicity. 


LL program divisions were in the 


iting and publishing a model Luther League newspaper is part of training given 
Indiana “Thrasher.” Campers spent week analyzing and solving youth problems. 
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spotlight on Saturday morning. Leon- 
ette Bridges discussed evangelism; 
Susan Atherton, Christian vocation; 
Vivian Barker, missions; and Eleanor 
Sheets, social action. 

Model topics sessions were pre- 
sented by Mary Schreigel. 


Co-sponsors in Pittsburgh 


The youth committee of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod and the Pittsburgh 
synodical LL were co-sponsors of a 
conference for advisors and league 
officers at Camp Lutherlyn, Oct. 1-2. 

The 75 youth leaders divided into 
“sweat shops’ to work out the details 
of setting up a typical league program 
for the year. During a “solution 
clinic’’ each group, consisting of four 
or five members, presented its answer 
to a league problem. 


Florida has first retreat 


“Young Christians must be willing 
to do Christ’s work,” challenged Dr. 
Robert Paul Roth, speaker at the first 
Florida LL retreat, Sept. 11-12, Camp 
Emanuel, Groveland. Dr. Roth, pro- 
fessor of New Testament at Southern 
Seminary, delivered three inspirational 
addresses on the retreat theme. 

More than 100 leaguers, advisors, 
and pastors attended. Area pastors, in- 
cluding Synod President Royall A. 
Yount, led Bible studies and work- 
shops. Leah Jacobson and Bob De- 
Pugh headed the assembly, sponsored 
by Trinity LL, St. Petersburg. 


Montana gets together 


No state organization exists among 
Montana’s widely scattered leagues, 
but considerable vigor was evident at 
a LL workshop at Livingston. 

Groups were led by pastors on such 
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subjects as devotions, topics, publicii 
business, and recreation. Plans we 
made to hold a 1955 gathering. 


Wicker Park plans 


Senior and intermediate league 
from Wicker Park Church, Chicas 
gathered at Druce Lake. Camp eat 
in September for “inspiration, rect 
ation, and formulation of plans f 
the coming year.” The day togeth 
brought forth the year’s theme ‘Pa 
ners for Christ, with Christ.” 

Eric Weber, Chicago seminary st 
dent, spoke to the young people abe 
the work of the Luther League 
America. Those senior leaguers w! 
had been graduated from high sche 
formed a new unit in the congres 
tional Luther League. 


y OUTH ROUND-UP 


Harvest youth in Rutherford 


Ninety young people and adults | 
tended a ‘Youth Harvest’’ sponsor 
by the young people’s, unit of — 
John’s LL, Rutherford, N. J., recent 
Purpose was to gain new memb 
for the young people’s group and 
start senior and intermediate units. 

Photographs illustrating various _ 
activities decorated the walls of t 
room. A special booth displayed 
material. Also evident were articles 
special interest, such as synodical c¢ 
vention identification badges and B 
gen District hats. 

Pastor William H. Niebanck ser 
as toastmaster at supper. The 
Herman J. Meiburg, Bergen Dist 
pastoral advisor, was the speaker. 

St. John’s LL President Ray Der 
asked district secretaries to de 


sir special fields. George McLean 
ke on social action, Marge Nielsen 
missions, Joan Vermilyea on senior- 
ermediate work, Douglas Burton on 
ristian vocation, Joan Ranges on 
ingelism, and Margaret Hertzel on 
reation. 

Special interest groups were formed 
lowing the meal. Pastor Niebank 
t with parents. Ray Derner led the 
ing people’s group. George Derner, 
dent assistant pastor, met with the 
uors. Joan Ranges and Margaret 
‘ttzel led intermediate discussion. 
After a fellowship hour of singing 
1 games, the evening concluded 
th a friendship circle. 


esent corn and Christianity 


A “Clever Corn Cook,” attended by 
youth, initiated the fall season at 
st Church, New Kensington, Pa. 
iter eating, singing, and playing 
mes, the group listened to a talk on 
Layman’s Conception of Christi- 
ity.” 
Highlight of the second meeting, a 
ek later, was a talk by Janet Long, 
34 LLA caravaner. Janet was elected 
w president of the league. Other 
scers named were: Craig Bailing, 
«drey Rosenquest, and Glenda Rob- 
AS. 
‘A remodeling has occurred in the 
xi-cab” plan used by the New 
insington league last year. Now 
guers telephone prospective mem- 
‘s and tell them that a “taxi” will 
i to pick them up at a ecrtain time 
take them to league. 


juadron swoops in Genesee 

‘A “Flying Squadron” composed of 
ht league leaders has been swoop- 
: from church to church in New 


York’s Genesee Valley District. Pur- 
pose is to start new leagues and help 
spur standing leagues. 

Current members of the squadron 


Literature booth at Rutherford “harvest.” 


are: Joyce Cooper, Marlene Jury, Lee 
Hegnauer, Shirley Bowles, Carl Mar- 
tens, Robert Rehbach, John Fice, and 
Larry Downs. 

Squadron meetings begin with a 
devotional service. Then reports on 
district, synod, and national LL events 
are presented. 


“SERVICE PROJECTS 


Aids disaster victims 

A Covington, Ohio, family will be 
forever grateful to the junior and in- 
termediate units of St. John’s LL. 
When fire gutted the small home in 
which a mother and two children 
lived, all of their belongings were de- 
stroyed. Finding that the two-year-old 
boy had no clothes to put on, leaguers 
went to work. 


With the help of their mothers they 
bought summer clothing, a jacket, and 
shoes. Intermediate vice president 
Dwaine Shawyer asked every customer 
on his newspaper route for used fur- 
niture. Then the leaguers collected the 
results of Dwaine’s efforts—two beds, 
mattresses, springs, two tables, and 
five chairs—all in good shape. 

The group is currently preparing a 
skit for the church’s father and son 
banquet and helping in the congrega- 
tional project of sending primers to 
Liberia. 


LL project gets tramped on 


Having a year’s dream walked on is 
fine with Good Shepherd LL, Front 
Royal, Va. The group has made pos- 
sible the laying of a $160 tile floor in 
the church annex. 

For Holy Week these leaguers 
erected a nine-foot white cross on the 
church lawn. On Easter morning they 
presented a pageant of worship at the 
Sunday school hour. 


Whew! We're tired! 


Leagues that are casting around for 
something constructive to do might 
take a page or two from the record 
book of St. Peter’s LL, Creston, Nebr. 
Last November the group sponsored 
a clothing drive for overseas relief. 
At Christmas they contributed a sum 
of money for the Lutheran mission 
at Rocky Boy, Mont. and purchased 
a robe for the Midland College a 
cappella choir. In the spring they gave 
to the scholarship fund of the Mid- 
west Synod LL. 

On the congregational front they 
sponsored an Easter breakfast for the 
entire church, sang Christmas carols 
to shut-ins, and presented a play 
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“Tittle Miss Mischief’ for the ente 
tainment of all members. 


On the league front, they honor 
three former leaguers who are no 
in the armed forces with Loyal 
Honor Gifts and provided the Mi 
west LL with two of its officers. § 
Peter’s Richard Dasenbrock was nam 
Midwest president in 1953, and Ma 
Ann Durkop was elected synodic 
recording secretary in 1954. 

The gang also played hard. F 
the Columbus District of the Mi 
west LL they sponsored a Hallowe’ 
party in October and a skating pat 
in February. Evidently they like to «: 
too. They had a progressive supper 
October, a Thanksgiving supper 
November, a May breakfast, a wien 
roast in June, and a picnic supper 
August. 


Sell The Lutheran 


If Green Bay, Wis., leaguers ha 
their way every Lutheran family in t 
town will know what’s happening 
the United Lutheran Church. The 
energetic young people have been co 
ducting a door-to-door campaign 
get subscriptions to The Lutheran, ¢ 
ficial ULC news magazine. 

The youth also recently conclud 
a clothing drive for overseas reli 
Special feature was a “taxi” serv 
that picked up bundles at front do 


Equip pastor’s study 


New study for the pastor of Res 
rection Church, Rochester, N. Y., 
warm and bright because of con 
gational leaguers. Lights and a n 
heating system have been installed, 
addition to new shelves and painti 

Peace leaguers, Rochester, rece 


ned the congregational missionary 
‘iety for a trip to East Rochester, 
yere they attended a Spanish service 
r Puerto Ricans. 


ywer wants writers 


Power, quarterly devotional booklet 
young people, is seeking youthful 
iters, according to Editor LeRoy 
ng. Published by the National Con- 
‘ence of Methodist Youth, Power 
s been approved for interdenomin- 
onal use by the United Christian 
yuth Movement. 


“We receive material from youth 
various denominations for each 
ue,’ Mr. King stated. “A page of 
wer consists of about 250 words 
Dressing a personal experience, an 
spiration, an idea, or any other 
yught which the young person shares 
th others.” 
Writers are asked to submit their 
‘nuscripts to Power, Box 871, Nash- 
le 2, Tenn. 


PEOPLE 


oth youthful and female 


“I'm still flabbergasted!’ said 20- 
u-old Marilyn Wehling when I 
ced her about it. 


And you would be flabbergasted, 
», if you were to visit the church 
ancil meeting of Zion Church in 
inover, Kans. You would see 
arilyn among a group of farmers, 
ited railroad men, and a_house- 
fe, helping conduct the business 
‘the church. For Marilyn is not only 
member of the Zion Church council, 
2 is its secretary. 

But to the congregation the situa- 


tion is not unusual. That’s the way 
they wanted it. 

At the yearly congregational meet- 
ing nominations were being made for 
the church council. Someone thought 
of the good job Marilyn had done as 
president of the Luther League and 
nominated her. Much to her surprise 
she was elected. 


Helps make big decisions 
Now Marilyn, one of the youngest 
church council members in the ULC, 
meets with her elders to help make 


Church council Sec’y Marilyn Wehling 
talks business with pastor and president. 
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the important decisions of her con- 
gregation. 

The most difficult problem that has 
faced Marilyn and the council was the 
securing of a pastor for their church. 
This was accomplished when Pastor 
Henry Moyer came to Hanover in 
September. 

Since Marilyn, 
Christina Meyn, was the first woman 
on the Zion Church council, slight 
adjustments had to be made by the 
male members. At first the men didn’t 
think they should smoke during the 


Karen Holm is 18th girl in U. S. to merit 
“God and Community” Girl Scout award. 
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along with Mrs. © 


meeting. But that lasted for only 
few meetings. Now they smoke 
before, with even a few cigars. 

As a regular council membe 
Marilyn takes her turn in taking vu 
the Sunday offering. 


Seven men, plus 


A present project of the council 
the revision of the church constit 
tion. As sometimes happens when 
church is without a pastor for a peric 
of time, the church constitution is n 
closely followed. Pastor Moyer h 
discovered that the constitution pr 
vides for a seven-man council. TI 
present council has nine members. B 
the constitution reads “seven men 
and that’s what they have—seven m 
plus two women. 

After nearly a year as a “counc 
woman”, Marilyn feels right at hon 
with her work. She credits the expe: 
ence gained in Luther League as beit 
helpful in serving her church. 

There’s an old saying that the you 
are the church of tomorrow. B 
young people like Marilyn are hel 
ing to prove that youth is not on 
the church of tomorrow, but also t 
church of today. .—DEAN SUDMs 


For God and country 


Eighteenth Girl Scout in the Unit 
States to earn the “God and Cot 
munity Award” is Karen Holm, mei 
ber of Faith Church, Prairie Villas 
Kans. 

The award, established by the G 
Scouts in 1952 in cooperation wi 
church groups, was presented to Kar 
by Pastor W. F. Most at the cong! 
gation’s Youth Sunday service. Kar 
had worked more than 200 hours f 


year-old Charles Lunsford receives ““God-Home-Country” award from county 4-H 
ib Leader James Gorsline while Pastor Raymond L. Booze displays certificate. 


church and had completed six 
Wice projects... 
The Pro Deo et Patria medal went 
{Robert Rank at the Youth Sunday 
vice in St. John’s, Union City, N. J., 
irecognition of 150 hours of service 
church and community. 
Bob is the second Life scout from 

John’s to receive the award. 
iguer George Freidel was similarly 
nored the previous year... 
Charles Lunsford, Oak Grove, Va., 
eived the 4-H Club ‘“‘God-Home- 
untry’” award “at a special service. 
e 15-year-old leaguer had been ac- 
2 in 4-H for three years and had 
npleted projects in crops, garden- 
;, tural electrification, forestry, and 
ne beautification. 


ot scholarship and leadership 


Connie Fry, daughter of ULC Pres- 
mt Franklin Clark Fry, was one of 


eight recently elected to the Roanoke 
College chapter of Cardinal Key Na- 
tional honor society. She is co-editor 
of the campus newspaper and year- 
book, vice president of the campus 
SCA, and former chaplain of Sigma 
Kappa Phi... 

Sylvia Metz, freshman at Newberry 
College, received a $200 scholarship 
from the South Carolina Synod in 
recognition of scholarship and leader- 
ship. An active leaguer at Mt. Tabor 
Church, West Columbia, she plans to 
enter full-time church work after 
graduation. 


Named leader ecumenical group 


A Lutheran succeeded a Lutheran 
when Herluf M. Jensen was recently 
named to a three-year term as execu- 
tive secretary of the United Student 
Christian Council, composed of 14 
denominational and  church-related 
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Bud Martin, Larry Howard, and Karen Musgrove of First LL, St. Joseph, Mo., te 
virtues of Luther Life in skit presented 


student organizations. His predeces- 
sor is Dr. Ruth Wick, a former vice 
president of Carthage College. 

Herluf, son of the president of the 
American Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, has interrupted his studies at 
Chicago Seminary in order to accept 
the position. 


Kick off with TV 
Even television shows can be used 

as the sparkplugs for on-fire sessions, 

leaguers of Shepherdstown, W. Va., 


1A 


to Kansas League’s Eastern Conferenc 


report. One Sunday they used “Th 
Life of Moses” on Hallmark’s pre 
gram ‘The Hall of Fame”’ as the bas 
for discussion. 

A sandwich-coke supper followe 
the hour of looking, listening, leart 
ing. Unanswered questions raised du 
ing the table talk were recorded fc 
the pastor’s ‘Question Box’ prograt 
of the following Sunday. 


They have the facts : 

You have to be pretty sharp to fin 
a question that will confuse 1 
Bible Quiz Kids” at Wittenbut 
Church, Leesville, S. C. 


Because members of the catechetical 
ass wanted to continue their meet- 
gs after confirmation, the group 
me into being. 


7anted: A Christian college 

Students at small, liberal arts, 
urch-supported colleges enroll there 
‘cause the schools offer exactly what 


the young people want, a recent sur- 
vey at Newberry College revealed. 
Seventy-five per cent of the 1954-55 
freshman class, it was learned, chose 
Newberry because it was a Christian 
college. Its smallness attracted 57.7 
per cent. Several students went on to 
say that they wanted the friendly at- 
mosphere of the small college. 
Nearness to home influenced 54.4 
per cent. Half of the freshmen came 
to Newberry because it offers the 


ermediates of Wittenburg Church, Leesville, $.C., who wanted to continue meet- 
after their confirmation have organized themselves as “The Bible Quiz Kids.” 
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courses they desire. Athletics influ- 
enced the thinking of 23.7 per cent. 

Present Newberry students influ- 
enced 25.6 per cent of the freshmen 
in their choice. Parents guided 23.1 
per cent and alumni, 12.8 per cent. 
Only 10.9 per cent claimed influence 
from their pastors as a cause of their 
choice. 

One: or both parents of 16 per cent 
were Newberry graduates. Brothers or 
sisters of 18.6 per cent had attended 
the school. 


New plan at Susquehanna 


Qualified students can earn two de- 
grees at once under a new plan of 
cooperation between Susquehanna 
University and the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Students completing their 
third year at Susquehanna may trans- 
fer into the junior class at Pennsyl- 
vania, where they may study chemical, 
civil, electrical, mechanical, or metal- 
lurgical engineering. 

At the conclusion of their work at 
Pennsylvania the students will receive 
a bachelor of arts degree from the Lu- 
theran school and a bachelor of science 
in engineering from Pennsylvania. 


Campus Lutheran renamed 
frontiers ; 
Beginning with the January issue 
Campus Lutheran, magazine of the 
Lutheran Student Association of 
America, will have its name changed 
to frontiers. Purpose is to appeal to 
non-LSA’ers and to give the magazine 
a sharper impact. 

Editor Franklin Sherman has stated 
that new editorial policy will be to 
emphasize ‘‘idea’”’ articles. Informa- 
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tional and feature material will b 
played down. 


OVERSEAS YOUTH 


Reds persecute German leaguer 


Like a sky-rocket on July 6—whe 
everyone thought the fireworks wer 
over for a year—the attack of Com 
munist leaders against Christian yout 
has flared up again in the East Zon 
of Germany. 


Early last year Red officials invade 
high schools of the Russian zone an 
forced members of the Jung 
Gemeinde, youth movement of the Lr 
theran church, either to deny the 
membership or be expelled  frot 
school and perhaps take a tour ¢ 
duty in the uranium mines. This pre 
sure. on youth was eased only aft 
difficult negotiations on the part ¢ 
Bishop Otto Dibelius. 


But persecution has been renewe 
Bishop Dibelius has reported. The: 
have been further cases of dismissal « 
Christian youth from the upper classi 
in schools. And at some of the distri 
meetings of Christian youth, polic 
men and their dogs have been st 
tioned at the entrance to prevent your 
people from attending the service. 


“Communists have given up ho| 
of winning the older generations, — 
are working hard with the yout 
people,” the East Zone corresponde 
for The Lutheran has _ reporte 
"Schools are becoming the gre 
stronghold of Communism and 
atheism and materialism.” 


Almost 146,000 young people ha 
fled to West Germany from the E: 


sector. 


iriam Shealy shows junior boys how they can change old milk cartons into train, 


‘Miss Miriam’ Goes to Camp 


esus was little more than a curse word to some of the 


hildren with whom former LLA caravaner spent summer. 


By Melba Taylor 


ISS M-Miriam, I’ve got to go 

to the bathroom. P-Please go 
th me.” It was the call of a fright- 
ed child—a child who had awak- 
ed in the dark night and felt alone. 
Miriam Shealy was getting used to 
ng with children who felt alone 
d neglected. This was just another 


call from one of the many youngsters 
at Camp Whitmer who wanted and 
needed that personal attention that so 
many other children take for granted. 

It was a new experience for this 
former LLA caravaner. But it was an 
experience that Miriam had asked for. 
After being graduated from New- 
berry College last May, she wanted to 
leave her native South Carolina for a 
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Boys argued over who would sit next to Miriam during Sunday school lesson perio 


while and give some time to the 
church by working with under-priv- 
ileged children. 

Camp Whitmer, located in Hat- 
boro, Pa., seemed to be the spot for 
service. Maintained by the Lutheran 
Social Mission Society of Philadelphia, 
it is operated by a staff of students 
who offer their services out of a sense 
of love for Christ and for his work. 
The few dollars they receive for a 
summer of hard work can barely be 
seen in the corner of their wallets, 
but the joy and experience gained will 
show in their lives for years to come. 
They met a phase of life that they had 
met only in their imaginations before. 

The children with whom _ they 
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worked were not the children th 
had played with when they we 
young themselves. Some of these ch 
dren had never played with anyon 
Even some of the youngest boys kne 
no fellowship beyond that of t 
neighborhood ‘‘trouble” gangs. 


“Unfortunate” home situations 


Most of the children came fre 
home situations of the type that w 


® Melba Taylor, Leesville, S. C., 
is a junior at Lenoir Rhyne Col- 
lege. She caravaned for the Luther | 
League of America in Nova Scotia| 
in the summer of 1952. . 


re organizations label ‘“‘unfortu- 
ite.” They were ones of low eco- 
mic levels and often even lower 
oral level. More than one camper 
as surprised to hear stories about a 
an named Jesus. They had known 
Jesus only as a curse word. 


Sister Betty Amstutz, camp direc- 
tr, had prepared the youthful coun- 
lors somewhat for their summer's 
ork. “In two weeks you can not 
ange the children much,” she had 
id, “‘but you can try to give them 
| insight into a better life.’’ There 
ere no set of rules, however, that 
uld be established for dealing with 
ildren who don’t know God and his 
ve. 


The campers weren’t there many 
yurs, though, before counselors knew 
at their job was. They wanted to 
ve the children a happy time, to see 
em go home a little less antagonistic 
ward their world, to know that they 
2re a little better prepared for meet- 
g and working out their problems, 
d to hope that they had had an 
perience in which they could come 
know and believe that God is love. 


Most of the campers were from the 
orer sections of Philadelphia. As 
embers of one of the two Lutheran 
tlement houses in Philadelphia, re- 
tdless of their race or religion, the 
ildren were able to spend their two 
seks at Whitmer for a negligible 
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Four two-week periods made up the 
mp program. The six-to-nine-years- 
1 girls came first, followed two 
reks later by boys of the same age. 
imps for the 10-to-13-year-old girls 
d boys were held during the second 
»nth. 


Although Miriam had had experi- 
ences as a camp counselor two years 
previously at Lutheridge, Arden, N. 
C., she found her Whitmer experi- 
ence to be a new one. 

In a letter to a friend, she wrote: 
“Every morning began with the blast 
of the whistle. There were the morn- 
ing exercises, morning cabin devo- 
tions, clean-up, tasty meals, two swim- 
ming periods daily, Bible classes, an 


Camp’s complete disregard of racial back- 
ground is typified in friendship that ex- 
isted between these two junior counselors. 
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interest group, assembly for singing 
and skits, crafts, hikes, and games. 
In the evening we always had some- 
thing special. One night there was 
a scavanger hunt; another night, a tal- 
ent show. We closed every day with 
thoughts about God. But no day could 
ever have become routine; each day 
claimed its own memories.” 
Excited and frightened 
When the children arrived, they 
were excited and somewhat fright- 
ened. Some acted indifferent and 
would let themselves feel nothing. 
Usually at least a week of living to- 
gether was necessary before the coun- 
selor could gain the confidences of the 
five or six campers in her care. 
Miriam, with her warm, sympathetic 


personality, found that her charges r¢ 
sponded favorably to her personal ir 
terest and affection toward then 
“Most of them, however, seeme 
afraid to return my love and affe 
tion. Many of them were victims ¢ 
home situations in which their pa 
ents did not seem to love. them. Eve 
where affection was shown to the chi 
dren, the parents were often incor 
sistent in their love. At our trainin 
conferences, Sister Betty had given v 
some idea of the home life of tk 
average camper. I often felt that 
child wanted so desperately to retut 
my love but was afraid that he woul 
care for me today and tomorrrow 
would be cold and indifferent to hin 
So often I had the feeling that the 


Miriam even managed to develop an interest in tadpoles before the summer passe 


re subconsciously associating me 
h their mother.” 


During one week-end between 
wping periods, Miriam visited in 
homes of several campers. These 
its were invaluable in helping her 
understand the children in the 
eks of camp that followed. 


n one home which she visited, the 
e-year-old camper was the eldest 
eight children. The mother seemed 
be a sweet woman, but exception- 
y dull. The father boasted to Mir- 
1 of the illegitimate children he had 
hered in the neighborhood. Such 
fironments made Miriam cringe, 
she had asked for this assignment 
t she might learn of just such 
nes. 
coming from low-income homes, 
children rarely brought many 
thes to camp with them. ‘Miss 
riam,’ as she came to be called, 
iced especially the one little girl 
o wore the same dress for the first 
ee mornings of camp. She changed 
dress for sports activities, but then 
‘ays put on the same shorts and 
rt. 
‘Tt took encouragement from me 
her to wash out her shorts and 
‘t. By promising to curl her hair 
Sunday, she agreed to launder 
m.’” In many such every-day occur- 
ces, their limited cultural environ- 
at was noticeable. Sister Betty’s 
Ilenge was constantly before the 
£ of Camp Whitmer: “. . . a better 
‘of life; give them an insight into 
etter way of life.” 
At the evening meal one night, one 
-Miriam’s charges remarked to a 
e staff member that her father was 
age mechanic and that her moth- 


er worked also. Another girl volun- 
teered that her dad was in a TB sani- 
torium. A third little girl joined in, 
“My dad, he don’t do nothing. Mama 
says he’s lazy.” 

Lazy! Their way of life was dif- 
ferent; Miriam was aware of it. She 
recalled speaking to a little camper 
whose shirt was minus a _ button. 
“Your shirt needs a button, doesn’t 
it?” she asked. 

“No,” shot back the little girl, “I 
need a safety pin.” 


Request for a kiss 

Now a graduate student in the field 
of religious education at Biblical Sem- 
inary in New York City, Miriam has 
always given willingly of her time 
and talents in the service of Christ. 
From her days as recording secretary 
of the South Carolina LL, while a 
high school student, through her days 
as an LLA caravaner, she has been 
eager to do something for others, to 
share her talents. 

At Whitmer she again found some- 
thing she could do for others. In her 
own words, “These children needed 
understanding, love, and care.’’ One 
night one of the younger boys asked 
to be kissed goodnight. His girl coun- 
selor, thought not used to kissing boys 
each time they requested, did as she 
had been asked. The little fellow 
promptly kissed her in return and 
smilingly said, ‘Now we’re even.” 

As the camping days passed by, the 
staff members were delighted to see 
their charges working and playing to- 
gether more and more. 

Shy persons gained confidence in 
themselves by learning to swim or to 
work with their group. Children who 
had never done a thing by themselves 
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found that they could create things in 
the craft classes. Self-centered young- 
sters became appreciative of others— 
even though this often came about 
through group pressure. Most of the 
campers went home with happy mem- 
ories and a knowledge that at last 
they had real friends “like the kids 
on television have.” 

Although Miriam knew that she 
would probably never see most of her 
campers again, she did not want the 
bond between her and her charges to 
be broken. She gave her address to 
each one that requested it and prom- 
ised to answer promptly all their let- 
ters. She vowed to herself that she 
would do all she could to help her 
new-found friends. 

The girls seemed to have the most 
problems. And the older ones were 
more bitter against the world than the 
younger ones. But there were many 
boys who needed help and needed it 
quickly. They seemed to have an end- 
less line of problems and questions. 

In a Bible class one day, one of the 


junior-age boys asked how one cou 
see God. Miriam tells how her fellc 
counselor began to explain to t 
small boy that God could be seen 
all that he had created—'The tre 
the grass, the flowers, and me,” t 
counselor concluded. 

“Did you see him when he ma 
you?” the lad quickly retorted. 

“No,” was the answer. “Then 
must have made you and ran,” w 
the little fellow’s reply. 

It was the job of these counselc 
to show the children that God c 
not make them and run, but he stz 
with them continually to help them. 

“Tt just made my heart sick to kn 
that unless these children receiv 
help and insight into a better | 
many would become criminals. E 
who would be the real criminals 
reflected Miriam. ‘During those t 
months at Camp Whitmer I could r 
help but think that the true crimin, 
are we who let these children gr 
up in the shadow of churches kno 
ing ‘Jesus’ only as a curse word.” 


@ Kircher, the astronomer, having an acquaintance who denied the exist- 
ence of a supreme being, took the following method to convince him of 
his error. He placed a handsome celestial globe in a part of the room 
where it could not escape the notice of his friend, who, on observing it, 
inquired whence it came and who was the maker. 

“It was not made by any person,” said the astronomer. 

“That is impossible,” replied the friend. 

“You will not,” said Kircher, “admit that this small body originated 
in mere chance, and yet you contend that those heavenly bodies to which 
it bears only a faint resemblance came into existence without author or 


design.” 
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—Ladies Home Journal 


Zoo’s Who at the Factory 


Joe, the Ring-Necked Grouse, and Bert, the Spineless 
Jelly Fish, forget their Christianity all week long. 


By Donald E. Behrens 


4HERE are some strange creatures 

called people at the place where 
vork. Although they bear the same 
mes as friends whom you have met 
ithe little church on the square, it 
uld be difficult for you to recog- 
e them in the factory. 


| 


On Sunday morning in church they 
sing hymns of brotherly love that in- 
spire you to think, “Here’s a com- 
munity where I can be happy, where 
I can work and raise my family in 
complete confidence and peace.” 

But on Monday morning at the 
plant . . . well, look at the thunder- 
ing herd push and shove its way 
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through the swinging doors. Everyone 
is trying to beat the clock. Few smil- 
ing faces appear now. 

Here comes Joe, the Ring-Necked 
Grouse. He is an unhappy bird—per- 
haps because he is miscast in his job 
or because he has a nagging wife. 
Anyway, he is so wrapped up in his 
own miseries that he has no regard 
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for the feelings of others. Periodically 
he falls into the trap of thinking that 
people are picking on him. When 
this happens, he goes for days with- 
out speaking to anyone. 

Some of his co-workers have tried 
to help Joe by always giving him a 
friendly greeting regardless of his 
response. They have tried to interest 
him in company activities so he will 
think about something besides him- 
self. But Joe can’t seem to rid himself 
of his knack for antagonizing every- 
one around him. 
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Let’s move along now and look 
on Bert, the Spineless Jelly Fis 
Bert’s biggest trouble stems from tl 
fact that he is afraid of his job. F 
won't accept responsibility because | 
is afraid he will pull a “boner.” Th 
turns him into a vicious fish. When | 
does make a mistake he. is relentle 
in pinning the blame on anybody b 
himself. 

He is a terrific tattler, running 
the boss with every tale. This bc 
sters his self-confidence, since he b 
lieves he is ingratiating himself wi 
the management. The truth, of cours 
is that most bosses find him obnoxiot 
Their time is too valuable to spet 
it in. listening to petty details ar 
gripes. 

Bert would be much more secure 
his job and more valuable to his fir 
if he would accept responsibility. } 
one expects him to be right all - 
the time. And he would gain statu 
if when he does make a mitsake | 
would throw back his shoulders a1 
accept the blame and profit by t 
experience. 


Bill, the Jolly Guffaw 


Here comes Bill, the Jolly Guffa 
He’s a harmless creature who is | 
ways shooting the breeze with som 
one. While no one would questi 
his honesty, I doubt seriously if 
has ever given an honest day’s lak 
for his wages. 


Speaking of honesty or the lack 
it, over there is Tom, the Stick 
Fingered Weasel. Tom takes pride 
the many gadgets he makes in | 
“spare’’ moments on the job. 

Paper, pencils, nuts, bolts j 
naturally stick to the fingers of tl 


zed of animal whenever they leave 
r home. The “company” they work 
‘ appears to them to be some huge 
mster incapable of feeling this loss. 
ie hours of letter writing and pri- 
“e projects pilfered from employers 
d up to an enormous amount each 
at. Hundreds of small businessmen 
ve been put out of business by the 
cky-Fingered Weasel. 
‘Hear those whistles? They must 
‘an that Jenifer, the Purple Strutter 
coming this way. At least one of 
ese birds is in every office. They 
> usually retained by the keepers 
the zoo in order to bolster their 
9. Purple Strutters come to work 
essed in brilliant colors and they 
d numerous excuses for parading 
over the plant. ; 
This bird is liable to be quite popu- 
with the male animals but usually 
ve few friends among her own sex. 
e¢ not only wastes her own time 
t that of anyone else with whom 
2 comes into contact. She is not too 
table and must be replaced at fre- 
ent intervals. 
‘Never far from Jenifer is George, 
+ Red-Nosed Souse. Only through 
onnections’” can this animal keep 
, spot in the zoo. He comes to work 
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almost daily with a hangover, and 
he never functions at full efficiency. 


The Red-Nosed Souse may be for- 
tunate in having underlings capable 
of doing his work for him. Even so, 
he is a most harmful influence, for 
many of the Aspiring Thrushes try to 
emulate his footsteps. After all, he’s 
a good sport and makes them feel 
as if they were part of the gang. 

George deserves sympathy for miss- 
ing so much of life. He must be 
running away from himself or from 
life. He often dies young. 


Al, the Cursed Streak 


A creature | can’t fully understand 
is Al, the Cursed Streak. He doesn’t 
say a sentence without cursing at least 
once. His friends shrug it off by say- 
ing that it’s second nature with him. 
He gives the appearance of being a 
reptile, yet I am told that he is quite 
a nice guy. 

The Cursed Streak has apparently 
been crossed with many other breeds, 
for this cursing has become a habit 
all over the community—even in the 
little church on the square. I guess 
it’s supposed to show manliness. In- 
stead, it seems to me to show a dis- 
respect for God. 

I see that the office door is open, 
so let’s look around a bit. Over there 
is a group called the Mid-Morning 
Topers. They're terrific coffee drinkers 
and are peculiarly difficult to find 
when work is to be done, 

In the office ahead is Pete, the Sil- 
ver-Tongued Vulture. You've got to 
be careful of this bird. He seems to 
make a good friend until he finds 
it necessary to his advancement to 
throw you to the wolves. He is friend- 
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ly and courteous and kind as long as 
it suits his purpose. He has no scruples. 
Woe be to the man who stands in his 


way. 
Next door to Pete are two of our 
thoroughbred racers—the salesmen 


for our line. Both are fine looking 
horses. One, however, is a failure. 


He is a Twisted Trotter. He never 
gets anything straight. He misrepre- 
sented his own abilities and experi- 
ence when he took the job. And he’s 
been misrepresenting our company’s 
products ever since. He spends so 
much time making amends for the 
goods he oversells that he has little 
time left for selling. 

He has tremendous ability and 
could win a lot of races. Naturally, he 
blames his failures on the “‘incom- 
petent” help in the home office and 
thereby hurts his chances more than 
helping them. He has a distorted view 
of his own importance and abilities 
and talks a much better job than he 
performs. 

The Blue-Blood Racer, on the other 
hand, has been very successful. He is 
not quite so spectacular, but he knows 
his products and knows what they 
will do. He gives his customers real 
service. He commands their respect 
and the respect of his fellow workers. 
He sells on the basis of performance 
instead of on his own sales ability. 


We have many of these Blue-Blood 
workers in our plant. They are the 
Airedales and the Hounds—the faith- 
ful nucleus upon which our business 
must stand or fall. They realize that 
work is a God-given privilege. They 
know what the whole stewardship of 
life means and that through work we 
share in the continuation of creation. 
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They appreciate the fact that throu 
producing goods and materials tk 
are being of service to mankind. 


Our primary task 


Our place of work provides an « 
portunity for expressing our Christ 
beliefs. After all, our primary task 
earth is to live our lives to the gle 
of God. 


We owe our employer an hon 
day’s labor for the wages he pays 
Feeling that you are underpaid is 
excuse for reducing your efforts on t 
job. On the contrary, expanded effo 
and increased capabilities will prod 
better workmanship that warrants 
increase in pay. Abraham Lincoln ot 
said, ‘“The man who does not do m« 
work than he’s paid for isn’t wo 
what he gets.” 

The Christian worker owes it to 
fellow workers to be cheerful a 
honest. His conduct should be | 
emplary because non-Christians v 
use every mistake of the Christian 
an excuse for the things they do. 


Too many times, I have seen c 
secrated Christians, perhaps bord 
ing on the fanatic, try to force th 
beliefs on fellow workers while f. 
ing in their duties to their employ: 


For instance, we once had a fo 
man in our shop who would sit at 
desk and read the Bible for hours 
end. He was also caught asleep at 
desk on many occasions. He was ¢ 
stantly wearing his religion on | 
sleeve, but he wasn’t fulfilling 
obligations to his employer. His 
low workers laughed and joked ab 
him continually. Even now that h 
no longer with the company, so 
one will occasionally recall him as 


umple of the Christian attitude. 
yw much better it would have been 
he had been fair to his employer 
d shown his consecration to God 
‘ough his actions. 


I believe that we can witness just as 
ich in this modern world by con- 
lling our tongue as we can using 
We can witness by having clean 
uths and friendly hearts. We can 
‘ness by always speaking well of our 
low employees. We can witness by 
ing a firm stand for God and then 
ting people know where we stand 
ough casual remarks about church 
endance and the like. Certainly, we 
yuld never miss an opportunity to 
our fellow workers know that God 
our pilot. And the lives we live at 
rk, or wherever we are, should 
yw others that he is guiding us. 


You see, God is not interested in 
igion. Rather, he is interested in 
r living our lives according to his 
il. He is interested in our practicing 
‘ teachings set forth in his Word. 
is interested in our living dedi- 
ed lives. 
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Questions for discussion 


What should be the attitude of the 
‘istian worker toward his fellow work- 
> 
. What should be the attitude of the 
‘istian worker toward his job? 

. What should be the attitude of the 
istian worker toward his employer and 
ervisors? 

. Can a Christian worker observe 
‘istian teachings in his job and be a 
ccess’"? 

. Should a Christian worker take part 
“office politics’? 


6. Can the Christian businessman ac- 
cept a “kick-back’” and be true to his 
beliefs? 

7. Would a Christian businessman use 
misleading or untruthful advertising? 

8. Can a salesman be successful with- 
out at least taking a “social drink’’? 

9. Why is profanity becoming socially 
acceptable even among professed Chris- 
tians? 

10. How should a Christian worker act 
towards the people described in this article? 

11. What should the Christian worker 
do when he feels he is mistreated or un- 
derpaid? 

12. Does the Christian worker have a 
responsibility to become proficient in his 
work? 

13. What responsibility does the Chris- 
tian worker have toward his family? 

14. What example of work has God 
given to men? ; 

15. Can the Christian serve God while 
at work? 


Worship service 
PRELUDE 
HyMN: “Jesus Saviour Pilot Me” 
PsALM 111 
Hymn: ‘Work For the Night is Coming” 
SCRIPTURE: Ephesians 4: 17-32 
PRAYER 
Topic and Discussion 
OFFERING 
Hymn: “Beautiful Saviour’ 
SENTENCE PRAYERS 
BENEDICTION 


Service project 

Make a list of the virtues of a Christian. 
If you have any difficulty compiling your 
list, refer to the beatitudes in the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

Each member present select one of these 
virtues on which to make a special effort 
during the coming week. Each day, analyze 
your efforts to see where you have suc- 
ceeded or failed. The experiences resulting 
from this special effort at practicing our 
Christian beliefs should make excellent ma- 
terial for discussion at succeeding meetings. 
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J Give Myself to Cher 


fy Elizabeth Bagger 


Service of Rededication for the New Year 


HIS service should be one of 

reverent rededication. Make ad- 
vance arrangements with your pastor 
for it to be held in the church nave. 
Those participating in the service 
should arrive early in order to take 
their places. The leaguers who are not 
assisting should meet outside the nave 
and come in as a group. They should 
sit in the front pews. As they come 
in they .should receive copies of the 
Parish School Hymnal, with page 51 
marked for their response concerning 
the Ten Commandments. 

Arrange for the organist to play a 
prelude composed of hymns from the 
“Christian Service’’ section of the 
hymnal. The individual taking the 
part of The Voice should stand inside 
the sacristy or in the back of the 
nave. He will need to speak loudly 
and clearly and should have rehearsed 
before the service. 
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At the end of the prelude First - 
quirer comes from the congregation 
face the altar. 

First INQUIRER: Teacher, wl 
good deed must I do to have etert 
life ? 

Voice: If you would enter li 
keep the commandments. 

First INQUIRER: Which commar 
ments ? 


LEADER: Through the confirm 
members of the church, Christ’s we 
comes to this inquirer. Let us turn 
page 51 of the Parish School Hymi 
and read to him the commandmer 
(This section of the Parish Sch 


@ Mrs. Ralph W. Bagger is wife 
of the pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
Allentown, Pa. She is a former 


parish secretary. 


mmnal may have been mimeographed 
adequate copies are not available.) 
(Inquirer turns to face the congre- 
tion. After each commandment is 
id, he asks, “What is meant by this 
mmandment?”’ The group answers 
th Luther's explanations as given. 
e last two questions on page a2 
ty be omitted. At the conclusion, 
2 First Inquirer returns to the con- 
2gation and the Second Inquirer ad- 
nces toward the altar.) 

SECOND INQUIRER: Which com- 
indment is the first of all ? 

Voice: The first is, “Hear O Israel: 
ie Lord our God, the Lord is one; 
d you shall love the Lord your God 
th all your heart, and with all your 
al, and with all your mind, and with 
your strength.” The second is this, 
‘ou shall love your neighbor as your- 
f.’ There is no commandment 
eater than these. 


SECOND INQUIRER: You are right, 
Teacher; you have truly said that he 
is one, and there is no other but he: 
and to love him with all the heart, 
and with all the understanding, and 
with all the strength, and to love one’s 
neighbor as oneself, is much more 
than all whole burnt offerings and 
sacrifices. 

Voice: You are not far from the 
kingdom of God. (Second Inquirer 
confidently returns to his seat in con- 
gregation.) 

THIRD INQUIRER: And who is my 
neighbor ? 

Voice: A man was going down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, and he 
fell among robbers, who stripped him 
and beat him, and departed, leaving 
him half-dead. Now by chance a priest 
was going down that road; and when 
he saw him he passed by on the other 
side. So likewise a Levite, when he 
came to the place and saw him, passed 
by on the other side. But a Samaritan, 
as he journeyed, came to where he 
was; and when he saw him, he had 
compassion, and went to him, and 
bound up his wounds, pouring on oil 
and wine; then he set him on his 
own beast and brought him to an inn, 
and took care of him. And the next 
day he took out two denarii and gave 
them to the innkeeper, saying, “Take 
care of him; and whatever more you 
spend, I will repay you when I come 
back.” Which of these three, do you 
think, proved neighbor to the man 
who fell among the robbers ? 

THIRD INQUIRER: The one 
showed mercy on him. 

Voice: Go and do likewise. (Third 
Inquirer returns thoughtfully to bis 
Seat.) 


who 
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LEADER: Part of this command we 
can fulfill with our offerings. Let us 
give our contribution that Christ's 
gospel may be spread. 

(Ushers take up offering.) 

First INQUIRER: (Returns again to 
stand before altar.) All these I have 
observed: What do I still lack? 


VOICE: If you would be perfect, go, 
sell what you possess and give to the 
poor, and you will have treasure in 
heaven; and come, follow me. (First 
Inquirer returns sorrowfully to seat in 
congregation. ) 

LEADER: We, also, come to inquire 
the way to eternal life, just as did the 
scribe, the lawyer, and the rich young 
ruler. We, too, have tried to serve our 
Lord, and yet we are dissatisfied. We 
know we lack something. What are 
these possessions which separate us 
from our Lord? 

(A table is placed at the entrance 
to the chancel so that it stands be- 
tween the altar and the congregation. 
In turn fie people come up from the 
congregation. As each speaks, he dis- 
plays the article he has chosen to rep- 
resent the “possession” that separates 
him from God. Except in the case of 
“Friends,” he then places it on the 
table and returns to his seat.) 


Time: (clock) God has given us 
24 hours a day whose use we are to 
oversee. Are we good stewards of that 
time? Do we say, when we are asked 
to set aside a time for a church meet- 
ing, “Well, I don’t know what I'll 
be doing then...” or do we say, 
“Tl keep the date free so I'll be able 
tovattend: \).0.2~ 


Monry: (bills and change) God 
has given us money with which to 
provide material things for ourselves. 
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Or should it be just for ourselves ? I 
member the Good Samaritan? Do © 
consider the offering as an impositic 
or as an opportunity to spread t 
gospel message? Do we put the we 
of Christ’s church first in our bud; 
or does he get the left-overs? Are » 
planning the use of our money— 
is Our Money using us? 


FRIENDS: (three young people coi 
up, middle one speaks) God has giv 
us friends. Do our good times w: 
them on Saturday night keep us fre 
worshipping God on Sunday? Do » 
wait to see who else is going to 
league event before we say we sh 
come? Do we accept the responsibil 
of leading our unchurched friends 
Jesus Christ or do we let them p 
us away from him? 


TALENTS: (musical instrument, ¢ 
penter’s saw) God has given us ma 
talents and abilities. The temptati 
comes often to use these selfishly 
bring popularity and wealth our w: 
Should we not be good stewards 
these possessions which God has « 
trusted to us? Let us put Christ fir: 

AGE: (4 large poster with pictur 
showing persons of different ag 
ranging from baby to young pers 
to aged.) God has given us life 
the ability to grow, not just physica 
and mentally, but spiritually, too. 
are never too young or too old to c 
Jesus Christ our Friend. There is 
ways some kind of service that we 
do for our Saviour and his kingdo 
Do we put it off—‘‘until we're older 
“Behold, now is the acceptable ti 
behold, now is the day of salvatio 

LEADER: We are being tried 
tempted in al] phases of our lives. 
there is One who pleads for us. 


s sing “In the Hour of Trial,” Parish 
chool Hymnal 301. 

Voice: Truly, I say to you, it will 
e hard for a rich man to enter the 
ingdom of heaven. Again I tell you, 

is easier for a camel to go through 
ne eye of a needle than for a rich 
1an to enter the kingdom of God. 

FOURTH INQUIRER: Who then can 
2 saved ? 

Voice: With men this is impossible, 
at with God all things are possible. 

FIFTH INQUIRER: What must I do 
» be saved ? 

Voice: Believe in the Lord Jesus, 
ad you will be saved, you and your 
pusehold. 

LEADER: Let us join with Peter and 
e jailer and offer ourselves to God, 
| we sing hymn No. 212 in the 

"ish School Hymnal—'‘Just As I 
m”. After we sing the hymn, our 

ther League secretary will call out 
¢ names of our members. As you 
me to the altar, he will give you 
ur league membership c card for 

55. We shall all then kneel at the 
var for prayer and rededication to 
nt Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

(As first stanza is sung, clock is put 

altar, and during the following 
inzas the money, talents, poster are 
it there. Then the three friends go 
and kneel together at one side. 
ally, on the sixth stanza, the leader 
noves the table which has barred 
» way to the cross.) 


(At the conclusion of the hymn, 
the organist continues to play softly 
while the secretary calls out the names 
and the leaguers kneel at altar rail. 
The pastor or leader leads them in the 
following prayer: No. 42, page 370 
im the Christain Youth Hymnal.) 

O Living Christ, make us conscious now 
of thy healing nearness. Touch our eyes 
that we may see thee; open our ears that 
we may hear thy voice; enter our hearts 
that we may know thy love. Overshadow 
our souls and bodies with thy presence, 
that we may partake of thy strength, thy 
love, and thy healing life. Help us to 
find in life’s common implements and. oc- 
casions our opportunity to live unto thee 
and to accomplish the work which thou 
hast given us to do, who art our Lord 
and God. Amen. 

LEADER (or pastor): Depart to 
serve. (Leaguers return to their seats.) 

SIXTH INQUIRER: Lo, we have left 
everything and followed you. What 
then shall we have? 

Voice: Truly, I say to you, in the 
new world, when the Son of man shall 
sit on his glorious throne, you who 
have followed me will also sit on 12 
thrones, judging the 12 tribes of 
Israel. And everyone who has left 
houses or brothers or sisters or father 
or mother or children or lands, for 
my name’s sake, will receive a hun- 
dred fold, and inherit eternal life. 

LEADER: Let us praise God for his 
promises as we sing hymn No. 351 in 
the Parish School Hymnal, ‘Another 
Year is Dawning.” 


Membership cards for use with the above service 
may be obtained, free of charge, from 


The Luther League of America, 1225 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


Wealthy classes in Puerto Rico live in lavish mansions replete with convenience 


Puerto Nuevo: 
Between the Bad and the Beautifu 


This new suburb—set on an island of contrasts—is 


typical of the growing middle class in Puerto Rico. 


By Edward W. Amend 


A 26-member Luther League doesn’t 
seem to be exceptionally large. 
But when you consider the fact that 
this group belongs to a church of only 
76 members it appears to be huge in 
proportion. 
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These almost unbelievable figu 
come from the tiny Lutheran cong 
gation in the new Puerto Nuevo s 
tion of San Juan, Puerto Rico. It 
the Redeemer Church, the curr 
missionary project of the Lut 
League of America, for which yo 


ge proportion of the population lives in shacks on cluttered, muddy streets. 


the United Lutheran Church are 
llecting $25,000. 
‘But Puerto Nuevo is unusual in 
dre respects than just in the size of 
Luther League. This suburb, built 
thin the last six years on a swamp, 
oresents a new way of life in Puerto 
20. This new pattern might even be 
led the “Puerto Nuevo” trend. 
For decades Puerto Rico has been 
iking because of its clashing con- 
sts. Existing side by side were the 
ry rich and the very poor, with no 
2 in between. Now a third class, the 
ddle economic group, is emerging. 
erto Nuevo and the members of 
deemer Church are typical of the 


“bootstrap” movement in which the 
people are raising their own standard 
of living. It stands between the “bad” 
and the “beautiful.” 


Expensive beauty 


One of the most beautiful of the 
beautiful sections of San Juan is the 
Condado. Here the wealthiest of the 
city build their mansions. Every foot 
of land enclosed within the wrought- 
iron fences and colorful flower gar- 
dens costs hundreds of dollars. The 
beauty is expensive. But it is beauty 
that would make anyone want to 
settle there. 

Those Puerto Ricans 


who can’t 
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afford to live in the Condado, but who 
have more than the usual amount of 
cash, may choose to live in one of the 
suburbs of Rio Piedras—Monterrey, 
Floral Park, or Dos Pinos. Here the 
homes are somewhat smaller, but 
beauty is prevalent none-the-less. The 
flowers and the homes both reflect a 
picture post-card view of San Juan. 


Bad poverty 

But the overwhelming majority of 
Puerto Ricans cannot afford to live 
in such luxury. They live in the “bad.” 

“Bad” doesn’t mean that the people 
are bad. But poverty is bad. And in 
the numerous shacktowns the people 
are poverty-stricken. 

Take, for instance, the remnants of 
El Fanguito. Along a canal and out 
on the borders of the harbor, broken- 
down, pieced-together, one-room 


» 
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frame houses go right down to th 
edge of the water. When they get to 
close to the waves, they are proppe 
up on stilts to keep the floors dry. Bu 
the stilts are of little value when : 
rains, for then mud-wet, sticky, cla 
mud—is everywhere. Not only clay i 
the streets and the alleys and th 
paths, but clay on the floors and th 
shoes and oozing up around the fee 
Just as the houses press tightly tc 
gether in El Fanguito, so the peopl 
are bunched and overcrowded in th 
shacks. They are really squatters, fc 
the land belongs to someone els 
Faded clothes, worn-out shoes, an 
hungry stomachs are quite real. Th 
is the ‘“‘bad’’ of Puerto Rico. 
Flowers do grow here, so there 
some beauty. But the colors of th 
flowers clash rudely with the dra 
plainness of the unpainted boards a ; 
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One man was fortunate enough to get this “prefab” house. To convert the boat 
to a home he found some old tin to keep out the wind and some canvas for a 5 
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1¢ discarded metal signs from which 
1¢ make-shift houses are constructed. 
requires good eyes to discern much 
cauty in El Fanguito. 

Beacon for the future 
Between El Fanguito and the Con- 
ado, between the shacks and the man- 
ons, between the bad and the beau- 
ful, a middle class is growing up. 
uerto Nuevo, the nucleus of these 
-ople exhibiting a new pattern of 
fe, stands as a beacon for the future. 

Together with its fellow areas of 
aparra Terrace and Caparra Heights, 
uerto Nuevo lies in the southern 
yrtion of metropolitan San Juan. 
-anklin D. Roosevelt Avenue, a four- 
ne highway, leads into this suburb 
at rises out of the surrounding 
vampland. 
Literally, the community has been 
ilt on a swamp. L. D. Long, origina- 
c and promoter of this largest priv- 
2 building project in the world at 
2 time, has said, “Back in ’47 when 
‘drst surveyed that land, we couldn’t 
t through there with Jeeps. It was 
Zar cane country.” 


MOut of these lowlands concrete 
ds and over 10,000 concrete homes 
e grown. And the beautiful has 

own here too. In Puerto Nuevo are 
> same flowers and the same colors 
in the Condado. The big difference 
that here they are for the many, 
> for just the few. 

A five-room bungalow in Puerto 
wevo costs about $4,000. Since most 


eminary student who writes out 
of his year’s experience as an in- 


tern in the Caribbean Synod. 


Puerto Ricans cannot afford to pay 
this in one lump, they may pay $400 
down and the remainder within 20 
years. 

Except for the colors all the houses 
in Puerto Nuevo are constructed 
similarly. But individual owners have 
added porches, fences, lattice-work, 
and other items that make each home 
stand out as unique. 


Even though Puerto Nuevo is a 
part of San Juan, it is also a com- 
munity within itself. It and the two 
Caparras make up a city about the size 
of Asheville, N. C. In planning the 
development, officials left ample space 
for schools and recreation areas. There 
are modern stores in the community, 
a plaza in Caparras Heights like those 
in many suburbs in the States, and 
churches of almost every major faith 
—Roman Catholic, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Baptist. 

Redeemer Lutheran Church is 
there too. The present parsonage and 
chapel are only a block away from 
Roosevelt Avenue, directly across 
from one of the large recreation areas. 
No inhabitant of Puerto Nuevo lives 
farther than a long walk from the 
church. 

Redeemer’s 76 members are like a 
large family. It’s not a wealthy fam- 
ily—payments on houses take big 
chunks out of the monthly paychecks 
—but it is an active family. The mem- 
bers are fine stewards of their time 
and possessions. 

This active family and its young 
pastor, the Rev. Carlos A. Torres, are 
taking part in the future of Puerto 
Rico. They are a Christian leaven in 
the movement to bring the “‘beauti- 
ful” to the ‘‘bad.”’ 
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Architect’s drawing of the proposed Redeemer Lutheran Church, Puerto Nuevo, P. 


League with a Spanish Accent 


Caribbean leaguers welcome you to Puerto Nuevo 


for a Missionary Day celebration on January 30. 


By Robert Beckstrom 


LEADER: Tonight we are journeying 
to the tropical isle of Puerto Rico. 
This however, isn’t just an ordinary 
sightseeing tour. Our purpose in go- 
ing is a more challenging one than 
just to see the fascinating sights. We 
shall visit our Luther League friends 
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there, get to know them better, a 
see how we can help them. But 
fore we board our Pan American pl 
for the trip, let’s take a few 
ments for devotions. 

HymMN: “O Zion Haste” (P. 
160) 

SCRIPTURE: Acts 16: 6-10 

PRAYER: (47 leader) Our Fathe 


aven, we thank you for the love 
u have shown to us through Jesus 
irist. In response to this love we 
sire to giye of ourselves for Christ’s 
ngdom. Just as Paul heard the call 
the man of Macedonia, we have 
ard the call of Puerto Nuevo and 
= ask your help in answering the 
ll. 

Tonight as we embark on our im- 
inary journey to learn more about 
ese friends, inspire us that we may 
ily understand why it is so im- 
rtant that we serve you in this 
iy. In Jesus’ Name we pray. Amen. 


LEADER: Now, we had better get 
r seats on the plane, for we are 
reduled to leave in just five min- 
es. The stewardess is already show- 
the passengers how to inflate their 
e jackets in case of emergency. You 
ce these seats behind the wing. We'll 
t those two near the cockpit. Let’s 


see, the sign says, “Fasten Seat Belt.” 
Oh yes, here it is. I was sitting on it. 
Well, I guess we are ready to take 
off. 

STEWARD: (over loud speaking sys- 
tem) Good evening, ladies and gentle- 
men. You are aboard Flight 523 
bound for San Juan, Puero Rico. 
This is a-DC-6 tourist liner with cabin 
pressurized at the equivalent of 4,000 
feet. We shall fly at an. altitude of 
18,000 feet and are scheduled to 
arrive in San Juan in approximately 
six and one-half hours. Coffee will be 
served in 30 minutes. Thank you. 

LEADER: Now he’s saying the same 
thing over in Spanish. It seems un- 
usual to have people around us speak- 
ing a different language. Just think 
how it will be when we get there and 
everyone will be speaking Spanish! 
I wonder if anyone . . . (ere the 


leader's voice trails off and one of 


e tiny chapel being used by Redeemer congregation is dwarfed by the average- 
ed parsonage behind it. Luther leaguers are raising $25,000 for a new church. 
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the leaguers in front stands up and 
shows the group a card which says 
Eater’). 

STEWARD: This is San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. We are happy to have had you 
as Pan American passengers and hope 
we can serve you again. Please watch 
your step as you leave the plane. 

LeapER: At last we are here. Oh 
look, those people up on the flight 
deck are waving at us. Let’s hurry 
over there. I hope we don’t have to 
wait long to get our suit cases. 

PasTOR ARBAUGH: Greetings, greet- 
ings. I'm Pastor William Arbaugh, 
Latin America secretary for the Board 
of American Missions. Welcome to 
Puerto Rico. Here are some people I 
would like you to meet. This Miss 
Esperanza Miranda, president of the 
Caribbean Luther League; Luis Tor- 
res, former vice-president who is now 
attending Muhlenberg College; Pepi- 
to, his brother; Mr. Torres, father of 
these boys; and Mario Miranda, : sec- 
retary of the league. 

Luis: Come with us; the cars are 
parked over this way. Can we help 
you with your suitcases ? 

Mario: We've been looking for- 
ward to your coming. Did you have 
a nice trip? 

(These people leave and the nar- 
rator speaks from the back of the 
room). 

Narrator: And so acquaintances 
‘are made and you go to the Torres 
home for a breakfast of ham, eggs, 
and Puerto Rican coffee. After break- 
fast you meet young Pastor Astacio 
who will serve as your translator. 

Time passes and the next two days 
are crammed with thrilling tours of 
the island. You swim to white-sanded 
palm-flanked Luquillo (Lw-key-yo) 
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Beach, and feel the comfortin 
warmth of its sparkling clear blu 
waters. A journey up the narrow 
sharp-curved roads takes you to th 
beautiful mountain of El Yunqu 
(yun-kay). There you .see the ric 
green tropical foliage of the fores 
sample the wild berries, and dang] 
your feet in the streams. From a poir 
of vantage you also get a view C 
the countryside with its numerov 
sugar cane, pineapple, and cocoant 
plantations. But perhaps even mot 
beautiful than all this, are the flan 
boyant trees with their almost hor 
zontal limbs covered with deep re 
flowers. The sight of these magnif 
cent trees is something you will nev 
forget. 

Your trip leads you back to S$ 
Juan and into the very heart of t 
old city. You visit the 400-year-o 
Spanish fortress of El Morro and wa 
along the mighty wall surroundi 
the oldest part of the city. There y 
see the narrow streets of years go 
by and the ornate buildings with th 
wrought iron balconies. 

Continuing your tour of the c 
you see the modern magnificence 
the Caribe (car-ee-be) Hilton H 
against an ancient background of 
caying walls and sentry boxes. 
ask yourselves, “Can it be true t 
we are really seeing all this?” 
your eyes drink in the beauty and 
cination of it all and you are assu 
of its reality. 

So your two days of sightsee 
come to a close and you find y 
selves ready for the event for w 
you have come—the meeting 
leaguers at Redeemer Church in Pu 
Nuevo. 

LEADER: (from the front) We 


the plaza, crowd ourselves into a 
blico, and head for the little church. 
} quite a squeeze—the 10 of us in 
s public station wagon. But for a 
ne a ride, | guess we can’t expect 
- comfortable seating of a limousine. 
yway, a death-defying ride through 
- congested traffic of the city brings 
to the Puerto Nuevo bus stop, and 
walk the half block to Redeemer 
urch. Before we can even turn up 
- walk, Pastor and Mrs. Torres are 
to greet us. We feel the warmth 
that genuine smile which is so 
ical of the Puerto Rican people and 
know that we are among Christian 
ends. Just as Mrs. Torres returns 
the parsonage to continue prepar- 
- dinner for us, Miss Frieda Hoh 
ls wp in her Chevrolet. This mis- 
nary has served many faithful 
rs. Pastor Torres tells us how she 
helped him in the work there in 
erto Nuevo, and of her tireless 
rts in the Sunday school of his 
er church, Monacillos (Moan-a- 
-yo). Since supper is not ready yet, 
ask Pastor Torres and Miss Hoh to 
ww us the church and to tell us 
yut it. 

2ASTOR TORRES: You can easily see 
t our chapel is not even half the 
: of the parsonage and yet it has 
serve over 100 Sunday school mem- 
. Of course, we can get only a 
of that number inside the chapel 
f. The rest of them meet here on 
porch, in the parsonage, and in 


Robert Beckstrom, a member 
of the LLA evangelism committee, 
was a caravaner in the Caribbean 


synod last summer. He is a student 
t Midland College. 


the garage. You see, the building 
measures only about 20 by 25 feet. 

Miss HoH: Come with me. I want 
you to see what it looks like on the 
inside. Sixty people can be seated with 
the chairs close together. Usually we 
have a number standing. 

LEADER: Why, it looks as though 
the pastor could reach out and touch 
the people in the first row. 


Pastor Torres: That's right. I can 
literally do that. We are really look- 
ing forward to the time that we shall 
have a new building on this same spot. 

LEADER: We are certainly glad that 
we can see these things ourselves so 
that we can tell our friends in the 
states to raise even more than the 
$25,000 they promised to give to help 
you build your new church. Tell me, 
what will the new building be like? 

Miss HOH: Here is the architect's 
drawing. It will be a concrete struc- 
ture with huge venetian-blind-like 
windows on the sides, and in front 
will be a glass window the height of 
the building. In the center of this 
window will be a cross which will be 
silhouetted at night. 

PasTOR TorRES: That way people 
will be able to see the church both 
day and night from busy Roosevelt 
Blvd., just half a block away. We 
want our church to be a testimony 
to Christ 24 hours a day. 

Narrator: (from the back) You 
talk for quite some time and learn 
the history of the church since its 
organization in 1951. Mrs. Torres 
calls you in for supper and you sit 
down to a typical Puerto Rican meal 
—trice and beans with chicken, fried 
bananas, various vegetables prepared 
in unusual ways, topped off with that 
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powerful coffee and delicious slices of 
fresh pineapple. You don’t finish eat- 
ing until 15 minutes after the meet- 
ing was to begin, but you don’t worry 
about it because the leaguers are just 
beginning to arrive. You realize that 
the Puerto Ricans believe in truly en- 
joying life, and are not as subject to 
the anxieties of precise schedules as 
are statesiders. 


First of the leaguers you meet is 
Lydia de Sevilla (Say-vee-ya), who 
came to the 1953 LLA convention in 
behalf of Puerto Rico. She is the 
president of the league at Redeemer. 
The others are introduced to you as 
they arrive, and when it seems that 
everyone is present, the meeting be- 
gins. The devotions are partly in Eng- 
lish and partly in Spanish because 
some of their young people don’t un- 
derstand English much more than we 
understand Spanish. 

LeapER: After the devotions we 
divide into “buzz” groups for dis- 
cussion and play a couple of their 
favorite games and sing their songs. 

(At this time, the leader divides 
the group into smaller “buzz’’ groups 
of three to 12 each for discussion of 
the questions at the end of this article. 
Allow 10 minutes for this and have 
one person from each group report on 
their answers to the questions). 

The Missionary Day offering will 
be received. 

Sing the hymn Where Cross the 
Crowded Ways of life (PSH 169). 

(The meeting may be closed with 
all joining hands in a fellowship 
circle. Place a burning candle in the 
center of the circle and turn the lights 
out. Ask the leaguers to offer sentence 
prayers and then close by singing one 
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verse of “Blest Be the Tie T 
Binds.’’) 


TOPIC IDEAS 


This topic may be presented just as i 
here, or you may wish to add some 
your own ideas. 

For a worship center you may wish 
use an enlarged sketch of the archite 
drawing accompanying this article. S 
a sketch should not be difficult to mz 
An alternate suggestion is to use a | 
ture portraying Christ as being surroun 
by children from many lands. 

In reading the various parts, a be 
effect will be attained if a different ] 
son represents each individual mentio 
in the article and these persons act 
their parts as best they can. 

During a recreation period, some 
the leaguers may work up a quartet us 
Spanish rhythm instruments  (castin 
guiros, hollow gourds with carved groc 
which are scratched with a dinner fc 
gourd rattles; guitars; etc.). “Cie 
Lindo.” and “EI Rancho Grande” 
typical Puerto Rican songs. 

Some leagues use a large piggy b 
to take up the offering for Puerto Nu 
They call it ‘Puerto Rico Porky.” 


Questions 


1. What is the name of the Luth« 
church in Puerto Nuevo? 


2. In what year was this church 
ganized? 


3. How many people can be seate 
their present chapel? 


Discussion questions 
1. Give some of the reasons why 
need a new church. 

2. Why are we concerned about 
ing the Lutherans in Puerto Nuevo? 
3. Locate some Bible passages 
support our reasons for helping the 


George Frederick Handel: 


Painter in Music 


is Lutheran fled Germany 
cause of a woman; later 


ote “Messiah” in 24 days. 


By Charles Trexler, Jr. 


oe you ever heard a picture of 
darkness? Or a picture of a blind 
1 tapping his cane? 
‘wo hundred years ago an artist 
ated pictures like these in music. 
name was George Frederick Han- 
And, incidentally, he was a Lu- 
“an. 
Jandel was born in Germany, the 
temporary of another famous Lu- 
‘an composer, Johann Sebastian 
h. He probably would have re- 
ned in Germany all of his life ex- 
for a quaint clause in a contract. 
accomplished organist, Handel 
invited to take charge of the 
ic at the famous St. Mary’s Lu- 
an Church in Luebeck. But there 
a catch. A new organist, as part 
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of the contract, had to marry the 
daughter of his predecessor! The lady 
did not appeal to the young organist. 


This was one of the circumstances 
that caused Handel to leave Germany. 
He settled in London and, except for 
several brief trips, stayed there the 
rest of his life, becoming a British 
subject. 


Not long after Handel arrived in 
London he became the toast of the 
town. Composing and producing suc- 
cessful operas, he rapidly became one 
of the chief celebrities and the lead- 
ing musical personality of 18th-cen- 
tury London. Handel purred like a 
contented cat in response to his new 
position of fame. He dressed in the 
most fashionable clothes and wore the 
latest in powdered wigs. 


But it is one of the ironies of his- 
tory that the operas which were so 
popular in the 18th century and which 
made Handel the musical lion of Lon- 
don, are never performed today. Only 
one echo remains of the 41 Handel 
wrote. Almost everyone is familiar 
with the famous “Largo” from 
Xerxes. We generally associate this 
with religious music. And in a sense 
it is. But it has been sanctified! In 
the opera, Handel wrote it as an aria 
for his hen-pecked hero to sing to 
the refreshing shade of a plane tree! 
Then as now “Largo” holds an audi- 
ence and remains one of the master 
melodies of the world. 


It was at the height of his success 
that Handel wrote his operas. These 
have not lasted. It was during one of 
his lowest years that he wrote the work 
that was least successful during his 
lifetime and that is looked upon as 
his greatest today. 
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Messiah mildly successful 


Although it was only mildly s. 
cessful during his lifetime, it | 
meant a perpetual comeback for He 
del at least once a year all over Chr 
tendom. Every Christmas from Le 
don to Melbourne, from Boston 
Gopher Prairie, thousands of 
sicians unite in church choirs, in cc 
cert halls, in radio and TV static 
to perform Handel’s great orator 
Messiah. 

Based on a series of scripture ver: 
Messiah tells the story of Jesus fre 
the Old Testament Messianic prop 
cies to the gospel accounts of his bir 
death, resurrection, and ascension. 

With the scripture verses, prepat 
by a friend, before him Handel start 
to compose on Saturday, August ‘ 
1741. He locked himself in his stu 
until the masterpiece was finish 
Only his servant was allowed to ent 


At regular intervals the serv 
brought him food. Often when t 
man returned he would find the t: 
untouched and the great musician st 
ing into space. Sometimes he wo 
come back to find Handel filling 
sheet of paper with notes in a fa 
fury that made his goose-quill 
race across the page. 

On Sept. 14, 1741 Messiah was 
ished—a monumental work in 
24 days! 

What happened to Handel dur 
those 24 days no one can say. P 
phrasing St. Paul, Handel is qua 


@ The Rev. Charles Trexler, Jr 
is pastor of The Church of th 


Good Shepherd, Roosevelt, N. 


saying that he did not know dur- 
the time whether he was in the 
dy or out of the body. But there 
no doubt that the Holy Spirit used 
s man of the world to express the 
mortal music of Messiah. 


Picture of darkness 


Messich is generally divided into 
Christmas and the Easter sections. 
ere are several numbers, though, 
t are appropriate for this Epiphany 
son. “For behold darkness shall 
er the earth’”’ is a musical painting 
the despair in the hearts of God’s 
yple just before the light of Christ 
‘st upon the world. The text is part 
the Epistle for the Feast of the 
iphany. If you have the opportunity 
hear it sung either on a record or 
your church choir, notice how Han- 
manages to convey by sound a 
ture of darkness. If you've ever 
‘n lost in the woods on a pitch black 
ht, you can appreciate the despera- 
1 and slow panic of the introduc- 
i—the going round and round 
hout getting anywhere. Then there 
1 change in mood and the gradual 
max as the announcement of the 
aing of the Light of the world is 
de. 
Jr listen to “The people that 
ked in darkness”. How wonder- 
y Handel has depicted the aim- 
ness of life without Christ—the 
itating, groping, searching for the 
jour. Contrast this with the abso- 
» confidence and joy in the chorus 
’¢ unto us a Child is born’. 
id you ever hear the popular song 
2s, We Have No Bananas’? It was 
the rage in the Terrific Twenties. 
1€ musicians say its theme was 
ed from the grand “Hallelujah 


Chorus” which ends one section of 
Messiah. Whether or not the banana 
nonsense was derived from Handel, 
nothing can subtract from the grand- 
eur of the ‘Hallelujah Chorus.” To 
hear a full choir sing its triumphant 
strains to the glory of the King of 
kings is enough to send chills up and 
down the most unmusical spine. 


While Handel was composing the 
“Hallelujah Chorus’ his servant is 
said to have seen tears streaming from 
his eyes. “I did think I did see 
all heaven before me,’ Handel later 
confessed, “and the great God him- 
self.” 


The first time Mess/ah was pet- 
formed in London, King George II 
was present. His majesty was so moved 
that he rose to his feet during the 
“Hallelujah Chorus.’’ No one sits 
when the king stands. So the entire 
audience stood. This started a custom 
which is still in effect in concert halls 
and churches all over the world. When 
the “Hallelujah Chorus’ from Mes- 
siah is sung, the audience stands. 


It’s hard to know whether this cus- 
tom started merely through courtly 
etiquette. Perhaps it was a combina- 
tion of that and a spontaneous respect 
for a great piece of music and for the 
King of kings whom it honors. Once 
you have heard the “Hallelujah 
Chorus” well performed you can un- 
derstand how any audience would get 
to its feet, George II or no George II! 

During Handel’s life he performed 
Messiah time after time, giving the 
proceeds to charitable organizations. 
But it never attained the popularity 
during Handel’s day that it has en- 
joyed since, 

Strange to say, the church opposed 
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its performance. Somehow the 18th- 
century clergymen (who were by no 
means haloed saints!) thought there 
was something irreverent about set- 
ting the words of scripture to music 
and performing this in public. Mes- 
siah was deemed too reverent for the 
concert hall and too irreverent for per- 
formance in churches. 


Its popularity grew steadily over 
the decades. And the size of the chorus 
and orchestra seems to have grown in 
proportion to the popularity. At the 
first great Handel Festival held in 
London in 1859 there were 2,765 
singers in the chorus accompanied by 
an orchestra of 460! A reaction to 
these monster performances set in and 
a movement was started to have it 
performed by a smaller chorus and 
orchestra and with a finer understand- 
ing with the emphasis on quality 
rather than quantity! 

Although he was an adopted son, 
England made Handel a hero. Al- 
though he was born in Germany and 
spoke to the end of his life with a 
German accent, England nevertheless 
accepted Handel as an Englishman. 
When he died all England mourned as 
her beloved adopted son was buried 
with her other hero-sons in West- 
minster Abbey. His wonderful por- 
trait of the Messiah lives on—a mas- 
terpiece painted in music. 


TOPIC IDEAS 


Suggestions for leader 


The success of this topic will depend 
to a great extent upon your record player. 
The first requirement is to secure a good 
one with 33 1/3 RPM and good speakers. 
If your group is fairly small perhaps you 
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could arrange to meet at the home 
someone who has good hi-fi equipment. 
Both Victor and Columbia have 
versions of the Messiah. Perhaps you « 
borrow the records. Most public librat 
lend them. Be sure to get enough cop 
of the score of Messiah so that each « 
present can follow the words and mu: 
This is very important! Try your orgat 
or public library. Perhaps another chu 
in your community could lend you so 
scores. 


Be sure to have all equipment set 
and ready to go before the meeting sta 
Don’t spoil your program by letting e: 
comers play the Messiah records or : 
others. Be sure your assistant who oper 
the record player knows exactly what I 
going to play and when. 

Using the “Largo” played as a preh 
and the Handel hymns used for devoti 
as a sort of springboard, tell your grc 
about the composer, giving a few ar 
dotes about his life. Play the numb 
mentioned in the article, pointing out { 
what they should listen for. Separate 
playing of the various numbers with y 
comments. Finish with the ‘‘Hallelu 
Chorus” and ask the group to stand 
this. In your prayer following the tc 
be sure to thank God for music and e: 
cially for his gift in Handel’s Messia/ 

If you have decorations, let them h 
a musical motif. A treble clef sign or a 
of notes make good decorations. Pui 
musical symbol on the postcard anno 
ing the meeting. Perhaps you can bor 
some pictures of Handel from your lib 


Worship outline 


PRELUDE: Handel's “Largo” (Part of 

PsALM 150 with Gloria Patri 

HyMN 265 CSB (Arr. from melod 
Handel) 

ScRIPTURE: Isaiah 60:1-6 (Epistle, 
of the Epiphany) 

Topic 

PRAYER 

HyMN 380 CSB (arr. from melod 
Handel) 


ist is a deeper bond than is nationalism. Over 30,C00 from both sides of Iron 
tain jam stadium to hear Lutheran bishop criticize the state’s rising power. 


Europe's Lesson 


For Lutherans in America 


By Philip R. Hoh 


HE arrogance of Americans hit 
me as a shock during a recent 
year tour of duty for the Lutheran 
‘ld Federation in Germany. Per- 
i for the first time in my life I 
ed Americans objectively. It was 
pleasant. Over and over I was 
ly embarrassed at the conceit dis- 


ree languages were spoken at one youth gathering, yet 


- sense of unity was stronger than at a LL convention. 


played by our tourists and our occupa- 
tion forces. 

Many of these people from the 
United States seemed to assume that 
everything in Europe was inferior. 
They did not bother to find out why 
conditions were as they were, and they 
refused to see that, in part, they had 
helped to cause the chaos. 

Unfortunately, many of the six 
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million Lutherans in the United States 
and Canada regard the other 72 mil- 
lion Lutherans in the world with the 
same attitude that Americans in gen- 
eral have toward other peoples. They 
feel that their church is the norm. 
They hold the absurd point of view 
that whatever is unfamiliar to them 
is un-Lutheran and probably un- 
Christian. 

The truth, of course, is that all the 
78 million Lutherans can contribute 
much to each other. Wherever the 
church exists, teaching the Word and 
administering the sacraments, there 1s 
truth and right and good. The experi- 
ence of all the millions added together 
can enrich our Christian thinking and 
life. 

The question North American Lu- 
therans should ask themselves is, 
“What can we learn, positively and 
negatively, from other Lutherans?” 


They are Lutheran 


The first fact to be accepted is that 
these other millions exist and are Lu- 
theran. This may seem a bit obvious, 
but the second part of the statement 
often is not grasped by American 
Lutherans. ; 

In my own experience I have dis- 
covered that when a congregation ac- 
customed to seeing its pastor in a 
black gown is confronted with a cas- 
sock and white surplice some of its 
members become horrified and cry, 
“Catholic.” I know of Lutheran 
churches where the idea of putting a 
crucifix on the altar—or an altar in 
the Sunday school room—is_ con- 
sidered non-Lutheran. 

I personally could not feel at home 
in many of the churches I visited in 
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Europe. Their hymns were differen 
Their customs were different. Eve 
the name was different in German 
where Lutheran churches are calle 
“Evangelical.” 

But they were Lutheran. Despi 
variations in practice, in worship, 
vestments, all the churches we 
worthy of respect and all were with 
the fold. 


Deeper than nationalism 


The second fact to be recognized 
that the communion of saints is reé 
One of the deepest bonds unitit 
Eastern and Western Germany is t 
Christianity of people on both sid 
of the Iron Curtain. Surely nation. 
ism is a cohesive factor, but in fr 
opinion the Christian brotherhoo 
where it exists, goes far deeper th 
nationalism. 

Christian young people—be t 
French or German, Danish or Poli 
Italian or Swiss—feel a kindred spi 
because they are Christian. Their se 
of true fellowship is often strong 
than that felt between members 
different denominations within 
United States and Canada. 

Near Geneva I attended a wee 
gathering of Christian students. So 
were Reformed, some were Luther 
some were Anglican. They spokej 
least three different languages. Tf 
ate differently, dressed differen 


@ The Rev. Philip R. Hoh is pas 
tor of Holy Trinity Church, Wi 
mington, Del. He recently co 

pleted two years in Europe work 


ing for the Lutheran World Fed 
eration. 


yught differently, and acted differ- 
‘ly. But all were Christian. And all 
ognized the fact. The unity in the 
up was the most profound I have 
2 experienced—and I have attended 
ny Luther League rallies and Lu- 
sran. Student Association assemblies 
the United States. 


Many Christian refugees have told 
: that they were able to endure the 
rsecutions and the days and nights 
terror because they knew that Chris- 
os throughout the world were think- 
s of them, had not forgotten them, 
te pulling for them. 

{ was ashamed. For though they had 
nm aware of the communion of 
ats, I had not been. And I'll ven- 
e that most of my Lutheran friends 
tthe U.S. and Canada had not been 
-sciously thinking and praying and 
ling for them very much either. 


Two external enemies 


An unpleasant fact to be recognized 
that the Lutheran church has two 
sor external enemies—Communism 
Roman Catholicism. 
.et me make it quite clear that I 
sonally have nothing against indi- 
al Russians, Communists, or Ro- 
1 Catholics. They were created by 
H and are my brothers and sisters. 
elcome them (at least, I try) into 
j family. 
ut I have seen enough of Com- 
ism itself to know that as it is 
’ practiced it is diabolic, hellish, 
} completely anti-Christian. There 
Jd be some question as to whether 
45 really Communism. But what- 
| it is, it’s horrible. 

nd from what I've seen, both di- 
y and indirectly, of the Roman 


Catholic intolerance of other faiths, 
I must reluctantly state that here too 
is an enemy. Because it is nominally 
within the fold of Christianity and 
therefore is often unsuspected, it be- 
comes all the more vicious. 

Study the countries in which the 
Roman Catholics have control, and 
you'll discover that Protestants are 
badly persecuted. Spain and Columbia 


Huge banner of eternal cross rises above 
40,000 youth at church rally in Stuttgart. 


ate the two examples one thinks of 
first. There are others. 


Eyes on the U. S. 


A sobering fact to be faced is that 
the United States— and therefore its 
churches also—is looked to as a world 
leader. 

The looking is often reluctant and 
distrustful. It is often biased or pre- 
judiced. It is only sometimes sympa- 
thetic. But in any case the United 
States is being looked to. 

One of the startling aspects of this 
leadership thrust upon us by historical 
circumstance is that just about every- 
thing that happens in the U. S. is news 
in Europe. We have so much economic 
and military power that any mistake 
in judgment that we make can vitally 
affect the future of an entire nation 
somewhere else. If, for example, we 
become too jittery of the Soviets and 
get involved in a war-creating inci- 
dent, the resulting nuclear conflict 
might easily wipe out England and 
perhaps all of Europe. 

If we raise our tariffs on watches, 

the biggest Swiss industry may over- 
night be hurt beyond repair. If we 
become a bit tactless in our relations 
with Finland, that entire country may 
immediately become a vassal to Russia. 
And so it goes. 
. European Christians are eager to 
learn about the churches in America. 
They want to know how much in- 
fluence the Christians wield. They are 
concerned about our preoccupation 
with things and activity, They are 
worried over our lack of maturity and 
profound thought. They recognize our 
tremendous resources and enthusiasm, 
but they want to know what we're 
going to do with them. 
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The fact that we are being watche 
with great concern should make vu 
take our Christian responsibility mor 
seriously. 


Leave religion to theologians 


Something we must face up to i 
that many Europeans tend to put the 
ology into an ivory tower. Especiall 
in Germany, religion becomes som« 
thing for the experts. The Germa 
people are systematic. They specializ 
to the point where a man would n¢ 
dream of attempting to think or to a 
in an area in which he is not s 
cialized. The clergy and the theolo 
ical professors are regarded by la 
men as the authorities in religion, a 
laymen feel completely incompetent 
talk about most phases of Christiani 
This is in rather sharp contrast to 
American attitude. We believe t 
ology is a practical thing. We do 
bother much with schools and syste 
of religious thought and philosoph 

Many Europeans, failing to find 
American church life any highly 
ganized systematic religious thinki 
conclude that we do no thinking. 

We, on the other hand, often 
that they do nothing but philosophi 
We sometimes feel that they wors 
the system instead of living the li 

It must be said, however, t 
European Lutherans do have res 
for those who have studied 
worked long in a field. Perhaps t 
have too much respect for a m 
title, or his educational position, 
the fact that he has written a b 
But we have a strong tendency to h 
very little respect for scholarship 
experience, especially in the area 
religion. Most Americans feel 


| is his own authority on religious 
fers. 


1 the area of conscience, each in- 
dual is his own last authority. But 
- do we feel, for instance, that 
1 of us has the right to criticize 
scholarship that went into the Re- 
d Standard Version of the Bible. 
are on firm ground when we say, 
1 not used to it,” or, “I prefer the 
g James Version.” But to say, “It’s 
right,” is another matter—unless 
have studied at least as thoroughly 
he men who did the translating. 
his is just one of many possible 
trations. A little more respect for 
-founded authority is needed in 
country. 


Jiscuss occupational problems 


ymething Americans should watch 

the “Evangelical Academies” 
ed by the German Lutherans. 
se are church-sponsored and 
‘ch-run institutes to which people 
n various professions and occupa- 
a: are invited. They spend several 
talking over their own vocational 
lems with their own leaders in 
light of Christ’s teachings. 


tors and nurses, for instance, 
2 together to discuss medical and 
*nt problems and to hear what 
church has to say about treatment 
eople. Next may be invited law- 
-and school teachers to discuss 
nile delinquency, education for 
enship, lawyer-teacher  relation- 
; in case work. Then may come 
sent sportsmen and ministers to 
ss recreation and personality de- 
oment, the relationship between 
: attitudes and physical exercise, 
on. 


The most important result of the 
sessions is that they indicate how con- 
cerned the church is with people’s 
problems, their daily bread winning, 
their weekday pursuits. There is com- 
plete freedom of conversation. Noth- 
ing is rammed down anybody’s throat. 
Nobody is shocked at any idea pre- 
sented. Everybody is listened to. 

I have been at political sessions in 
which ex-Nazi’s, Communists, Chris- 
tians, and atheists were present—all 
invited, all welcome. The arguments 
were hot and many. But in the end 
even the Communists and ex-Nazi’s 
had learned something about the sure- 
footedness and confidence of the 
Christians—although I’m sure they 
wouldn’t admit it publicly. 

This “Academy” program is real 
stewardship, teaching all men how to 
do their jobs better and in a more 
Christian way. We Americans have a 
long, long way to go before we catch 
up to this program. 


One Lord, one faith 


We could learn many other things 
from our overseas brothers: , 
the way they support their churches 
by giving a percentage of their in- 
come. Unfortunately this is done 
through a tax-type system and has be- 
come too mechanical. 

. the way they work with their 
government, obtaining free transpor- 
tation of relief goods. In the process, 
of course, they risk becoming tied too 
closely to the political powers. 

. the way they have kept re- 
ligious education within the schools, 
thereby maintaining the heart of edu- 
cation. 

The one item, however, that im- 
pressed me most about European 
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Christians was their courage. Most of 
them have lived through sufferings 
that, I hope, you and I shall never 
know. And they have emerged—the 
Christians—with strong faith, firm 
knowledge of the worth of their re- 
ligion, devotion to their Lord, and 
confidence that nothing can separate 
them from the love of God in Christ 
Jesus. 

You and I know such faith because 
we have had it taught to us. They 
know this because they have experi- 
enced it. 

The six million Lutherans in the 
United States and Canada can learn 
from the millions of Lutherans in 
Europe that ours is a religion capable 
of bringing us through any situation, 
any crisis, even the valley of death. 
There is one Lord, one faith, one cer- 
tainty of the kingdom of heaven, 
which we share as brothers and sisters 
with all those who follow Jesus. 


TO PT C21 DEA S 


Service of worship 


HYMN: 248 PSH, 286 CSB, 267 CYH 

SCRIPTURE: Ephesians 4:1-6 

CLOSING VERSICLES for Epiphany, PSH 
page 17; or Psalm 145 read respon- 
sively. 

PRAYER: Free prayer by a member, or No. 
18, PSH page 26, or No. 1, CSB page 
158 (select appropriate parts). 

HyMn: 225 CSB, 169 PSH, 153 CYH 

Topic: 

HYMN: 157 CYH, 203 CSB, 132 PSH 

(Offering may be inserted after prayer.) 


Quiz Game 


Have someone select pictures of Lu- 
therans from various parts of the world. 
(This should be assigned well in advance 
of the session date.) Number each pic- 
ture. Put up a map of the world. Have 
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leaguers try to write the correct cour 
(in which the picture was taken) alo 
side the number of the various pictu 
Most right wins. 


Another game 

Have someone look up the approxim 
number of. Lutherans in various count: 
of the world. Present to leaguers in | 
type of quiz form: : 

“There are either 30 million or 80 r 
lion Lutherans in Germany. If 30, w: 
the number 6 on the center of your pat 
if 80 write the number 9. There are eit 
about seven milllion or 15 million in 
United States. If seven, draw a line un 
previous number; if 15 draw it above . . 
And so on. At conclusion have leagv 
compare their number and line diagré 
with the correct one. Winner wins. 


Discussion questions 
Pick a difference mentioned bet 
American church practice and Euro 


exists. For example: ‘ 
more practical and less thoughtful 

Europeans?’ (Ideas: Short U. S. his 
recent frontier life, mixture of races 
more settled living in Europe, more 
to think, development of culture 
theres: hae) 

Another question: Pick a difference 
ask, ‘“‘How would church life in Am 
be changed if we adopted this cus 
What dangers would ensue, if any? 
advantages ? 


Constructive action 

Visit a European refugee family an 
what they most need—friendship, an 
bed, food, contacts. Give it to the 
best you can. OR If you have work 
a good map and pictures of Lut 
from various parts of the world, how 
making a display for the church b 
board (asking the pastor's permission 
OR Check with the nearest college o 
versity for foreign students who m 
studying there. Invite them over 
dinner in their honor, perhaps couple 
this topic it could be a dinner meeti 


al Geog 


‘ nha 
Vaan 


What: Is Epiphany? 


By Edith D. Lotz 


Do not confuse it with Christmas. It celebrates the 


coming of the magi—and all nations—to honor Christ. 


Worship suggestions 
ANS: 
There Came Three Kings” Parish 
School Hymnal 52 
There’s a Beautiful Star’’ PSH 54 
There's a Song in the Air’ PSH 55 
We Three Kings of Orient Are” 
PSH 53 
PONSIVE READING: Psalm 72 
IPTURE: Matthew 2: 1-12 


(The leader of the service of wor- 
ship should point out that St. Mat- 
thew is the only evangelist who tells 
the story of the visit of the wise men 
to the Lord Jesus. It should be ob- 
served that in this account the Christ 
was found in the house and that he 
apparently was no longer in the 
manger of the inn.) 

Other appropriate passages from 
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the Bible can be read. Those that are 
very significant for the whole Epiph- 
any season are: Isaiah 2: 2-5; Isaiah 
60: 1-8; Matthew 3: 13-17; Matthew 
12: 15-21; I John 3: 1-6. 


PRAYER: The fourth prayer on page 
23 in the Parish School Hymnal. 
Other prayers may be found in the 
Common Service Book. 


Epiphany projects 


1. After making arrangements 
with the Sunday school superinten- 
dent, look up material that deals with 
Twelfth Night or Epiphany and pre- 
sent it in the church school. This 
will help make all aware that the shep- 
herds and the wise men were not the 
same and should not be confused. 
January 9—the first Sunday after the 
Epiphany—would be particularly suit- 
able for this presentation. 

2. The story of The Other Wise 
Man by Henry Van Dyke is appro- 
priate for Epiphany. It is not a Christ- 
mas story. A simple dramatization of 
this story would be very effective for 
a Sunday night service. 

3. Promote the missionary theme 
of Epiphany and encourage the mem- 
bers of your Luther League to be 
mission-minded by giving gifts to un- 
derprivileged children or others in 
need. It might be even better to 
arrange a party for underprivileged 
children at which time an Epiphany 
program could be presented and gifts 
could be distributed. 


® Edith D. Lotz is the wife of the 
Rey. Benjamin Lotz, professor of 


religion and philosophy at Susque- 
hanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
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The topic 

Epiphany is also known as Twe — 
Night. It is celebrated on the 
day of January. Unlike Easter, but . 
Christmas, it is an immovable festiva. 
It marks the “showing forth” of Jesu 
Christ as the Son of God. 

Celebration of the day began in th 
Eastern church in the second century 
By the fourth century the Lati: 
church had begun the observance 
stressing the story of the wise men 
Their coming was made to symboliz 
the coming of the Gentile nations t 
the feet of Christ as foretold in th 
prophecies and psalms of the Ol 
Testament. 


In England the festival became s¢ 
popular that large celebrations wer 
held on the evening preceding the day 
as well as on the day itself. It was re 
garded as the close of the Christma 


t 


festival and on this day the date « 
Easter was announced with great sf 
lemnity. i 

In other lands the day was calle. 
Little Christmas or the Festival of 
Three Kings. In Italy it became cus 
tomaty to give presents to the chil 
dren. Miracle plays portraying th 
coming of the magi were frequentl 
produced. Such performances have b 
come popular entertainments in pafi 
of Germany, the mountain districts 
Austria, and among some of ‘th 
Christianized Indians of Latin Ame 
ica. 


Depict the prophecy 
A rather unusual approach to t 
topic might be through close attenti 
to the prophecies of the Old Test 


In the last part of Isaiah, par- 
_ ily in 42: 6-7, is prophecy of 
““oming of all nations to the Mes- 


in the College of the Propaganda 
Rome an attempt is made to depict 
s prophecy vividly. Young men, 
resenting many nations, gather and 
their native languages speak the 
rd of the ancient seer who told 
w the Christ would come to every 
tion. 


It should be emphasized that these 
se men were Gentiles—foreigners 
the Jews. The festival of the Epiph- 
y is celebrated to show that Chris- 
nity is a world-wide religion and 
ut Christ is “the desire of all na- 


” 


ns. 


When the magi came to Christ they 
sught gifts of gold and frankin- 
ise and myrrh, It is not out of keep- 
x with the meaning of the scrip- 
es to tie a symbolic interpretation 
the gifts. Gold should represent 
r whole being, given to Christ. 
inkincense, because of its  fra- 
ance, should represent the kindly in- 
ence we can radiate for Christ's 
ce into our world. Myrrh, a precious 
itment used for the burial of kings, 
1 be the symbol of our consecrated 
wardship for Christ's sake. 


Those who are interested in the 
iphany need not limit its observance 
the coming of the magi. The Epiph- 
y message can be traced in every 
tt of the gospel where Christ mani- 
ts his eternal glory—from the time 
his baptism to the moment of the 
nsfiguration, when the preparation 
t his passion begins. These parts are 
ident if we turn to the gospels as- 


signed in the Common Service Book 
for the Sundays after the Epiphany. 


Epiphany in the Eastern church 


To enrich the topic some attention 
might be given to the celebration of 
Epiphany in the Eastern church. In 
lands where the Orthodox church is 
dominant, the eve of the Epiphany 
looks like Hallowe'en. Greek chil- 
dren march around the streets with 
lanterns on poles, singing little tunes 
for gifts of cake and money. This cus- 
tom seems to have had its origin in 
the belief that the people must 
frighten off monsters, considered half 


WITTENBERG 


A college of great teaching noted for de- 

veloping the best capabilities of its students 

and for graduating Christian men and wom- 
en who make good 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE 
PRESIDENT CLARENCE C. STOUGHTON 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Marion College 


Accredited: the only junior college in the ULCA 
and the only college strictly for women; last 
two years of high school; first two years of 
college. Cooperative courses. 


Liberal arts; music; business educa- 
tion; home economics; merchandising; 
pre-pursing: individual guidance; 


tian character development; mod- 
erate rates; sports. 


For information write: 


Joun H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box L, Marion, Virginia 


beast and half human, that could 
trouble mankind during the 12 nights 
of the Christmas season. Pious sailors 
were known to tremble at the thought 
of putting to sea during this season. 
Anchored ships were unfurled on 
Epiphany. 

The ceremony of the blessing of the 
sea still takes place on Epiphany 
morning. The prelate of the church in 
his brocaded garments sits enthroned 
in a boat and after a service of wor- 
ship throws his silver cross into the 
water. Young men dive into the icy 
waters and race to retrieve it. The 
winner is feted and given gifts. His 
sins for the last year are forgiven. 

In other places, the service of the 
solemn blessing of the water is some- 


MUHLENBERG 


a completely accredited Lu- 
theran College for men which 
believes in Christian education 
and which provides excellent 


facilities and a strong faculty. 


Write: Mr. Harry A. Benfer 


Director of Admissions 


Muhlenberg 
College 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
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what different. Services are held 11 
the churches and the people hastet 
to have their bottles filled with th 
water that the priests. have blessed 
Then the priests visit the homes o 
the people in order to bless each roon 
by sprinkling it with holy water. 

The main emphasis of the Epiph 
any season for us could be that Chris 
brings a glory with him and offer 
it to each one who will accept it 
This glory is an abundant life filles 
with peace and joy and understand 
ing. It can give us a heart on fire fo 
the Lord Christ. 

During this season of the churc 
year share the Epiphany blessing wit 
your fellow men as the magi share 
their gifts with the Christ. You wi 
find that you will receive a gift great 
than you dream of as you set out o 
your high adventure for the King. 


Questions 


(1) Should we have a strict n 
tion in regard to the church year th 
would make us separate all that pe 
tains to the Christmas season fro 
the Epiphany ? 

(2) Should we try to discoura, 
the singing of Epiphany hymns 
Christmas time just as we would n 
ordinarily sing Christmas hymns 
the festival of the Epiphany ? 

(3) Should we hesitate to 
cards at Christmas that show the wi 
men bringing gifts? Should we try 
make our friends mindful of the f 
that the angel appearing to the sh 
herds is the appropriate scene for 
Christmas card ? 

(4) Should we put more emph 
on Epiphany and its missionary m@ 
sage? 


Puerto Rican Fiesta 


For a successful banquet eat plenty of papas and drink 


lots of leche—and remind the orador of the time limit. 


By Doris Bull 


NCE the current Luther League of 
America missionary project is to 
se $25,000 for Redeemer Church in 
erto Nuevo, a banquet with a 
etto Rican motif would be quite 
sropriate for your January mission- 
observance. 


First, set the date, make arrange- 
ments for the place, and decide who 
will prepare and serve the meal. If the 
women and/or young people of your 
congregation are to cook the food, 
include on the menu some dish that 
is typical of Puerto Rico. 

Better start rolling on your pub- 
licity. Let everyone know that you 
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are sponsoring a banquet, when it is 
to be held, and where. You can fill 
in the details of the program later. 

You'll need a toastmaster, someone 
with lots of pep who will see that 
everyone has an enjoyable time. In 
introducing those who will take part 
on the program, the toastmaster may 
use Senor, Senorita, Senora, and el 
Reverendo instead of Mr., Miss, Mrs., 
and the Reverend. The toastmaster 
may also be costumed in Puerto Rican 
dress. Female: Brightly colored, full 
skirt; white blouse; shawl. Male: Som- 
brero, bright sash, and perhaps a mus- 
tache—cardboard, of course. 

A lively song leader is also vital 
to the success of the banquet. Perhaps 
the toastmaster could lead the singing. 
Have lots of it. Make it peppy! While 
singing favorites, why not try “John 
Jacob Jingleheimer Schmidt” in Span- 
ish. Here are the words: 

Juan Pablo Pedro de la Mar 
Es mi nombre si 

Y cuando yo me voy 

Me dicen lo que soy 

Juan Pablo Pedro de la Mar 
Tra la la Ja Ja la Ja la la 

Request your pastor to offer the 
invocation at the beginning of the 
meal and to pronounce the benedic- 
tion at the close of the banquet. 

Since the theme is Puerto Rico, the 
speaker should speak either on the 
mission project in Puerto Nuevo or 
on the need for and challenge of 
missions today. If a qualified speaker 
cannot be obtained, work up a pro- 
gram using slides or a film that tells 
about missions or Puerto Rico. 

Here’s a look-see at a sample pro- 
gram line-up. Remember to use Span- 
ish whenever possible. Even write your 
menu in Spanish. 
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Invocacion—Invocation. 

Comida or Maestra de Ceremonia—Toast 
master Or master of ceremonies. 

“Ambicion,’ poema—Poem, ‘Ambition’ 
(recited by an intermediate boy wearin; 
sombrero. The poem can be found ot 
page 36 of Fun and Festival From th 
Other Americas, price 50 cents. Orde 
from Woman's Missionary Society, 122: 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, - Pa.) 

Actuacion Especial—Special acts. (Ther 
must be some talented leaguers in you 
church. Try to make it as Spanish a 
possible.) 

Orador—Speaker. 

Benediction—Benediction. 

Himno—Hymn (Close your program wit 
“In Christ There Is No East or West.” 
Some Spanish for your menu: 

Copa de Frutas—Fruit cup 

Sopa—Soup 

Papas—Potatoes 

Ensalada—Salad 

Helado—Ice cream 

Bizcochos Surtidos—Assorted cakes 

Cafe—Coffee 

Te—Tea 

Leche—Milk 
Since it’s a fiesta, what would 

more appropriate than lots of ga 

colored balloons hung in clust 
around the room—on the walls, 

windows, from light fixtures, o 

doorways, at the ends of your tabl 
To the centerpiece of each tab 

let’s bring a bit of tropical island 
mosphere. Plaec a piece of azure b 
crepe paper (25x30 inches) in 
center of the table. Round the co 
ers, and crush the paper to give 
a wavy effect. Cut a piece of ca 
board (9x5 inches) to the shape 
the island of Puerto Rico and cove 
with crushed green crepe paper. 
tach a palm tree to the island. Spri 
table salt around the island to re 
sent surf. 


If you live near the sea shore, col- 
‘t sea shells and paint palm trees, 
ands, ocean, sky, etc., on them. Put 
ese around the tables as part of the 
nterpieces or as favors. 

Perhaps you could make a small 
ierto Rican flags out of paper. At- 
ch them to tooth picks and stick 
em in a roll at each place. Here’s 
nat the flag looks like: 


Have a hostess for each table. The 
‘Is should be dressed in gayly col- 
2d, full skirts and white blouses. 
iy may carry cardboard boxes cov- 
ed with brightly colored crepe paper 


d tied around their necks, similar 


the trays carried by cigarette girls. 
the boxes should be flowers made 
tissues. (See directions for mak- 
.) The hostesses give flowers to 
» guests as they arrive at the banquet 
1. Have the hostesses sing while 
» guests are entering and while they 
giving out the flowers. Here’s the 
g. The tune is “Cielito Lindo.” 


, 


s Fiesta Grand 

In Puerto Rico land 
here the shores of sand 
Bring a vision. 


hat a prize, we now recognize, 
And can realize; 
sive attention! 


Be ny; Ay,: Ay! 
A church is our ambition, 


A building grand, in Puerto Rico land 
Luther leaguers now 
That’s your mission. 


After everyone is at his place, have 
all the guests join in the singing. 


Palm trees 


Cut five palm leaves, 7 inches long 
and 214 inches wide, from green 
duplex crepe paper. Make slashes 
along both long edges. 

Gather the leaves together at end 
and wrap with green-covered flower 
wire. Take a 26-inch length of very 
stiff green wire, bend in half, and 
fasten the leaves to the wire at the 
bend. 


For the trunk, cut a piece of brown 
crepe paper 20 inches by 12 inches. 
Roll it evenly on a dowel stick % 
inch in diameter. Paste the end of the 
paper in place. When dry, crinkle the 
paper by pushing one end toward the 
other. Push the paper off the stick 
without straightening it. 

Thread the wire that holds the 
leaves through the center of the trunk. 
Paste the top edge of trunk around 
the base of the leaves. Thread the 
wire ends through hole pierced in the 
“island” base and tape to underside. 

Spread out the trunk so that the 
crinkle is even. Bend to desired posi- 
tion and spread and bend the leaves 
over. 

Flowers 

Use colored tissues. Cut the tissues 
in half lengthwise. Use three or four 
ply. Start at one end and gather or 
pleat through the center with your 
fingers. 

When it is all gathered, put a pipe 
cleaner (better than hair pin) or hair 
pin through center and twist it around 
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to hold firmly. Then fluff each layer 
of tissue towards the center. If pos- 
sible, use green pipe cleaners for 
effect. 

The hibiscus flower, quite common 
in Puerto Rico, may be made for use 
at your banquet. Directions for mak- 
ing it may be had by writing to Denni- 
son-Craft Service, 300 Howard St., 
Framingham, Mass. The making of 
the hibiscus will take more time and 
materials, but the finished flower will 
add a great deal of color to your 
banquet. 

Real flowers, of course, are ideal if 
you are fortunate enough to live 
where hibiscus grow. 


Other suggestions 


Write to the Puerto Rico Visitors 
Bureau, 600 Fifth Ave., New York 
19, N. Y., for literature to distribute 
at your banquet. Ask for posters to 
be placed around the room. 

Upon request, Eastern Air Lines, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. 
Y., should send posters to you. 

Contact travel agencies in your city 
for material that could be used in 
decoration of your room. Comes the 
time of your banquet and you'll be 
able to, open the doors and _ say, 
“Bienvenido a Puerto Rico.” 


Resource material 

LUTHER LiFE—Oct. 1953, pages 2- 
4; Jan. 1954, pages 3, 5, 10-15; June 
1954, page 2. 

High Ideals—Winter 1954, pages 
16-19. 

Women’s Missionary Society, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa— 
Monthly program, Nov. 1951, “Puerto 
Rico—The Isle of Enchantment’, 10 
cents; monthly program, Nov. 1953, 
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“Spanish Speaking Lutherans in Nor 
America,’ 10 cents; study course f 
young people, “Puerto Rico Today- 
and Tomorrow,’ 50 cents. 

Luther League of America—''Fac 
on the West Indies,’ free; “Puet 
Rican Puzzles,” 25 cents. 


Visual aids 


Island Neighbors—Set of slides | 
our ULC work in Puerto Rico and t 
Virgin Islands produced by the Ed 
cation Division of the Women’s M 
sionary Society. Rental: $1.00 pl 
postage. Order from the near 
branch of the United Lutheran Pu 
lication House. 

A Girl from Puerto Rico—Cok 
17 minutes. Can be obtained withe 
charge from Director of Informatic 
Mr. Daniel Donchian, Commonweal 
of Puerto Rico, Department of Lab 
21 West 60th St., New York 23, N. 
Make reservations well in advance ai 
suggest several possible dates. 


Roots of Happiness—16 mm, B 
W. 25 minutes. Rental $6.00. 
honest picture of the most import 
human attributes — self-resp 
warmth, patience, understanding, 
consideration, being used to t 
fullest—all seen through the life 
tern of a Puerto Rican family. 
family is contrasted with another f 
ily of the same background w 
there is strife and hatred. Film 
be borrowed and rented from | 
mental health societies, public 1| 
aries, and 16 mm. educational 
libraries. 


Menu ideas 


Sopa Del Pais—Make this ‘Sou 
the Country” by boiling a soup 
with slices of ham and salt pork, 


asoning of onions, garlic, tomatoes, 
It, pepper, and a small quantity of 
e for thickening. 
Frijoles—Wash two cups of firm 
own beans and soak them over- 
ght. Drain and cover with cold wa- 
. Add 1/3 Ib. salt pork, boil slowly 
til tender—four to six hours. If 
ssible, cook at a simmering tempera- 
e all day. As water boils away add 
iling water, never cold. (This makes 
servings.) 
A variation, frijoles refritos (fried 
ans), is good. When the beans are 
ne, and a little liquid is left, allow 
m to cool. Mash until mushy. Fry 
very hot fat and serve with finely 
ited cheese over the top. 
Café Con Leche—Make coffee, us- 
y twice as much coffee for each per- 
1 as usual. When serving, fill each 
> two thirds full of hot milk and 
nplete with coffee. Serve with 
nty of sugar. 
“Coman Ustedes Con Buen Ape- 
y!”” 
Games 

[he angel and the imp—One 
yer is chosen as the ribbon sales- 
n or saleswoman. Another is the 
yel, and a third is the imp. Each of 
remaining players draws a color 
is given one secretly by the sales- 
n. The angel comes and raps at 
door. Then this dialogue follows: 

Salesman: Who is there ? 

Angel: The Angel. 

Salesman: What do you want? 

Angel: Ribbons. 

Salesman: What color? 
[he angel names a color and the 
yer of that color goes to join the 
el’s band. If no one has the color, 
angel must go away alone. Then 
imp comes and knocks. 


Salesman: Who is there? 
Imp: The Imp. 

Salesman: What do you want? 
Imp: Ribbons. 

Salesman: What color? 

The imp names a color and the 
player of that color joins the imp’s 
band. If no one has the color, the 
imp goes away alone. The game pro- 
ceeds with the angel and the im 
taking turns. The band that has the 
most colors when the last ribbon is 
sold wins the game. 

Bus—Set two rows of chairs for the 
passengers so that the rows are fac- 
ing toward the center. Place one chair 
at the end of the two rows so that 
the driver sits with his back to the 
passengers. 

The driver calls out the stops (any 
stops) like 

Eighth Street 
Sycamore Place 
Baltimore Avenue 

At the meniton of the word “‘ave- 
nue,” one side of the bus changes 
seats with the other side. The driver 
also tries to get a seat. The person 
left is now the driver. 


Newberry College 


is a home away from home 
where friendly attention is given each 


individual student 
is a fully accredited senior 
college of The United Lutheran Church 


Write: 
President, Newberry College, Drawer 425 


Newberry, South Carolina 
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Soldier Victor Mature and Physician Edmund Purdom are contrasting personalit 
whose paths cross repeatedly in 20th Century-Fox’s portrayal of life in 1300 B. 


“The Egyptian” Is Strange Search for Meaning behind Ly 


By Eugene Hoeftman 


A strange and unusual story is this 
high-budgeted, impressive spectacle in 
CinemaScope and DeLuxe Color. Set 
in the exotic Egypt of 1300 B.C., it 
features Edmund Purdom, physician 
and seeker of the ‘‘why’’ of existence. 
He is continually crossing paths with 
soldier Victor Mature, though other- 
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wise they have little in common. 

other seeker is the gentle Phar 
himself, played by Michael Wild 
Film’s climax brings the three 

gether dramatically. 


Women in the plot are Jean 
mons, Bella Darvi, and Gene Tier 
Peter Ustinov as servant to the 
sician provides humor. 


ign of the Pagan 
(Universal-International) 


A.D. 450 may not sound like the 
ost promising period in history but 
ith Jack Palance as Attila the Hun 
id Jeff Chandler as a centurion of 
ie Roman Empire you've got your- 
If plenty of action. Add in Rita 
am and Ludmilla Tcherina, in 
echnicolor and CinemaScope too, 
id it gets interesting. 

But what really sets it off is the 
akeup job done in producing the 
ost ferocious warriors in history! 
ramatically portrayed is the conflict 
_ Attila’s mind as he waivers between 
e forecasts of his astrologer and a 
ar of the Christian God. This latter 
brought out especially in scenes 
ling with the appearance of a cross. 


7oman’s World (20th-Fox) 


Want to go to New York? Well, 
re’s One way you can make the trip. 
emaScope and Technicolor bring 
by plane, by rail, and by auto to 
2 big city in company with three 
tried couples (Cornel Wilde and 
1e Allyson, Van Heflin and Arlene 
th], Fred MacMurray and Lauren 
call), top candidates for the job 
general manager of the fabulous 
fford (Clifton Webb) Motor Com- 
y. Between fascinating views of 
: city we follow the progress of the 
npetition. 

Dialogue and action are a bit on 
‘ adult side but there are laughs 
‘ everyone. Theme song ‘It’s A 
oman’s World” is sung by the Four 


2s. 


a Ay 4 
we . . 

Attila the Hun becomes raucous uninvited 

guest at feast in Constantinople palace. 


Competitors Van Heflin, Cornel Wilde 
vie to impress auto magnet Clifton Webb. 
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Young Musical Genius Put U.S. Marine Band “on the Maj 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA. By Ann M. 
Lingg. New York: Henry Holt and 
Co. 250 pages. $3.00. 


“They say,” “Says Leopold Stokow- 
ski, quite a director of music in his 
own right, ‘‘that genius is doing some- 
thing better than any other person 
does it. Sousa was such a genius, 
whose music stands supreme as a sym- 
bol of the redbloodedness of human- 
ity.” 

John Philip Sousa, “the March 
King,” was genius material almost 
from the day of his birth announce- 
ment. At the venerable age of 11, he 
decided to make his skills pay. He 
rounded up seven unemployed adult 
musicians and appointed himself their 
leader, first violinist, and general man- 
ager. Soon he had his band fully 
booked. 

When he was 13 years, six months, 
and three days old, he pledged him- 
self to “bear true allegiance to the 
United States of America” at a swear- 
ing-in ceremony in Washington, D, C. 
On that occasion he became a full- 
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fledged member of the United Stai 
Marine Band, the same band he y¥ 
to “put on the map” as leader wh 
he was just 25 years of age. 

Sousa was responsible for a n 
kind of band music, band music tl 
could be listened to, marched 
danced to, whistled to, and sung 
all over the world. 

He believed that a person sho 
never live on his laurels. It was 
established fact in the Sousa fa 
that “‘Father’’ never emerged from 
study after finishing a new com 
sition without making the sole 
proclamation: “This is my best one 

It must be said that behind 
great musician there was a great 
riage partner, Jane, his wife. Not 
does authoress Ann Lingg let you 
get that Jane’s belief in John’s ab 
spurred him to his. great heights. 
handled him perfectly. As their 
dren used to say: ‘Mother has 
temperament, and Father has 
talent.” | 

—LESLIE CONRAD, 


out lonely youth 


EY LIVE IN THE CITY. By Mary Toward the end of the book the teen- 
M. Lago. New York: Friendship agers begin to meet each other, and 
ress. 117 pages. $2.00. as friendship increases the problems 
seem to vanish. Each person finds joy 


[his book is about several teen- jp helping others. 


rs who live in different parts of I believe this is a very good book 
ity. Every chapter is about one or for young people of junior high 
of them, telling about their ways school age. It will help them in fac- 
life and often about their families. ing their own problems. 

jach of these people has his prob- —JACK HAGELE 
is and seeks ways of solving them. Springfield, Delaware Co., Pa. 


"Birds of a Feather...” 


YOU are with Christian youth . 


YOU have Christian teachers 


YOU receive a Christian college education 


JOIN your friends at a United Lutheran college: 


rthage College, Carthage, Illinois Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Penna. Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
artwick College, Oneonta, New York Thiel College, Greenville, Penna. 

enoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. Wagner Lutheran College, Staten Island, 
arion College, Marion, Virginia NX 

idland College, Fremont, Nebraska Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ont., 
Auhlenberg College, Allentown, Penna. Canada 

ewberry College, Newberry, S. C. Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


e Board of Education, The United Lutheran Church in America 
2633 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 9, D. C. 


One Bible Passage Changed the Entire Life of a Bored B 


By Russell Frank Auman 
ier high school seniors of a small 


Pennsylvania village filed into 
church to hear the annual baccalaure- 
ate sermon. There was nothing un- 
usual about the service that followed. 
Yet something happened in that hour 
that forever changed the life of at 
least one boy. 

“T shall never forget it,’ he wrote 
years later. “The minister who spoke 
to us was easily the poorest preacher 
in the village. How disappointed I 
was when I learned that it was his 
turn. Most of us felt that way about 
him. I could thus hardly have been 
prepared for what was to happen to 
me. 

“I don’t remember a thing the min- 
ister said. I can’t even recall his name. 
It was the text from the Bible that 
he chose. It has changed my life! It 
reads, “That in all things He might 
have the pre-eminence.’ Somehow he 
nailed it down. 

“Through the years when there 
“have been difficult decisions to make, 
when life has been rough, when I 
have faced great temptations, there 
has echoed in my soul the sound of 
that voice out of the long ago plead- 
ing ‘that in all things He might have 
the pre-eminence.’ ” 

We begin a new calendar year this 
month. It is a time of stock taking. It 
is a time for new resolutions and the 
re-afarmation of old ones. We can 
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do no better than to place these wo 
at the very top of our resolutions: 
am resolved that during this year 16 
in all things Christ shall have the f 
eminence, 

So in our daily devotions for 
month of January our central the 
grows out of Paul’s words in Col 
sians 1: 18. My suggestion is t 
you begin and end each period 
meditation with this affirmation « 
a quiet prayer that it may be incre 
ingly realized. Ask yourself, “H 
can I make Christ pre-eminent in 
life at school, or office, or shop? H 
can I keep him at the center in 
boy-girl relationships, in my rec 
tion, in my home life? How ca 
put him first in the great choic 
have to make?” 

Try to corner a certain amoun 
time each day, preferably at the s 
hour, for quiet meditation and pr 
Organize your daily schedule so 
this can be done. 

Jesus always found time for 
tation and prayer. He found it bec 
he knew he needed it. We, too, 
it. Life moves today at much too r 
a pace. It will destroy us unles 
find some place in each day’s r 
for quietness and meditation. 
greater gift could come to us tha 
blessing of a half hour in whi 
can be alone with God; when w 
ourselves under his guidance. : 

Read the Bible selections p 
fully and carefully. Read them 


in and again till their deeper mean- 
s become clear. Pray with your 
le open before you. Bible study, 
litation, and prayer go hand in 
d. Neither can grow independent 
the other. Keep asking, as you 
1, “What is God saying to me here 
my guidance today? How can the 
h of this verse become part of my 
? What is the central idea here? 
at is my reaction to it? Does this 
gest something I ought to pray 
ut today as I think of myself and 
ers 2” 

wary 1—Colossians 1:15-23. Christ 
re-eminent in everything. 

uary 2—John 10:7-18. Our guide 
rough 1955. 

wary 3—John 10:1-6. We hear 
S$ voice. 

aary 4—John 10:22-30. Safe in 
im forever. 

ary 5—I Corinthians 3:18-23. 
e are Christ’s.” 

ary 6—Ephesians 3:14-19. 
illed with all his fullness’. 
ary 7—John 14:25-31. 
race I give to you.” 

ary 8—John 16:29-33. “Be of 
od cheer.” 

tary 9—John 11:17-27. “I am the 
re. 

ary 10—John 20:24-29. Happy 
lievers. 

ary 11—II Timothy 
‘hom we have believed. 
ary 12—Romans 14:5-9. We are 
Lord's. 

ary 13—Romans 8:12-17. ‘Heirs 
th Christ.” 

ry 14 — Philippians 
“hat I may gain Christ.” 
y 15—Matthew 28:16-20. “To 
2 end of the world.” 


“My 
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3:7-11. 


January 16—John 15:1-11. “You are 
the branches.” 

January 17—John 8:31-38. “Free in- 
deed.” 

January 18—Matthew 11:25-30. “My 
yoke is easy.” 

January 19—John 14:12-17. “Greater 
works than these.” 

January 20—John 14:18-24. “If a 
man loves me.” 

January 21—Mark 8:31-38. ‘What 
does it profit ?”’ 

January 22—Luke 14:25-33. The cost 
of discipleship. 

January 23—I Corinthians 3:10-17. 
Our sure foundation. 

January 24—Romans 8:31-39. ‘More 
than conquerors.” 

January 25 — Matthew 
More than me? 

January 26—Acts 1:1-8. The way to 
power. 


10:34-39. 


January 27—John 6:35-40. “The 
Bread of life.” 
January 28—John 8:12-20. “The 


Light of the world.” 

January 29—Ephesians 5:6-14. Now 
you are light. 

January 30—Luke 6:46-49. Hearing 
and doing. 

January 31—I John 4:7-12. That we 
might live. 


WAGNER 


A Lutheran college in the 
City of New York, offering a 
strong Christ-centered educa- 
tion at both graduate and un- 
dergraduate levels. 


Grymes Hill, Staten Island 1, 
N. Y. 
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— CLATTER BY CONRAD, JR. 


4 ass month, 14 years ago, I was 
one of 6,292 collegians in the 
United States who participated in a 
comprehensive survey that covered 
everything from how many times you 
dated each week to what you thought 
about F.D.R. 

I can’t recall what my weekly score 
was on the first item, but I’m positive 
that it was above the 1941 student 
average. As for the second item, the 
fact that I can’t remember my com- 
ments probably saves me from em- 
barrassment. 

I do however, remember one ques- 
tion—and my answer—as if the or- 
iginal questionnaire were in the typ- 
ing machine right now. This was it: 
“If you were faced with the possi- 
bility of spending a long time on a 
desert island all by yourself, what 
two books would you take along with 
you?” 

My first choice was the Bible. My 
second choice was Webster's Un- 
- abridged Dictionary. 

The final tallying of all question- 
naires indicated that the majority of 
students rated the Brble their first 
choice. The most-often listed second 
_ choices were Gone with the Wind, 
Rebecca, Complete Works of Shake- 
speare, and Poems of Browning. 

The reason for being hepped on 
the subject at this writing is because 
we have just learned the results of a 
survey made by the editor of a youth 
magazine who asked several leading 
American citizens to name their fa- 
vorite books—other than the Bzble. 

The United States’ ‘First Citizen,” 
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President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
plied: ‘“My selection, of course, 
the Bible first, followed by Conne 
cut Yankee in King Arthurs C 
because of its wonderful satire, 
Shakespeare, because of the auth 
penetrating thoughts on an infi 
variety of subjects.” 

“Mr, FBI,” J. Edgar Hoover, fo 
it rather hard to name any partic 
favorites. But finally decided on 
Guide to Confident Living by 3 
man Vincent Peale, Peace of Mina 
the late Joshua Loth Liebman, 
the writings of Emerson. 

Lutheran Luther W. Youngd 
U. S. District Court Judge in W, 
ington, D. C., did not dilly-dally 
even a moment in making his s 
tion: “My favorite book is Pilgr 
Progress. This book appeals to m 
cause its distinguished author ref 
to give up his religious convict 
This great classic reveals in a 
picturesque way the eternal ques 
truth . . . a relentless struggle 
only dedicated and consecrated 
viduals can achieve.” 

Evangelist Billy Graham feels 
many books have made indelibl 
pressions on his life, but none 
made the impact comparable to 
Book of Martyrs. “This book,” 
Billy, “has challenged me as no 
and it has stirred me to realize 
it costs something to serve the L 

Suppose you were sentence 
spend six months on an uninh 
island, what volumes would yo 
along with you for spare-time 
ing besides the Bible? 
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